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several tribes; but i in Barnett’s Monograph Vil, for example, , there appears 

a table of correlation coefficients. between ten Indian cultures, with limited 


ts by Barnett a and Kroeber. The method is ; summarized by Kr ebe 

oe If, say, three cultures are to be compared, we get a list of all of the elements | in each 


- culture, combine them, and apply this list, or a random sample from it, to each of Eee 


the pairs of cultures in a four-fold table. ... What is crucial in investigations by 
this method i is is authenticity of data on a sufficient numb r of of groups, and sharp and — 


uantitative approach 

ee to the comparison: and analysis of callie: As a sociologist, the writer is 
nterested in living cultures rather than in | cultures” almost extinct. This ee 
opens up possibilities 1 that did | not | exist in the California s 


The « question referred ‘to by Kroeber above , namely, the decision as to a 
what is an element of behavior, i is crucial for us also. Our opinion is tha 
——-'1 See, for e example, Harold E. Deiver and A. L. Kroeber, “Quantitative E xpression of 
eh Cultural Relationships,” Unio. of Calif. Publs. in Amer. Archaeol. and Ethnol. 31: 211-56, 
Berkeley, 1932; Stanislaw Klimek, “The Structure of California Indian Culture,” ” Monograph © 
I, Anthrop. Records, 1935; E. W. Gifford and A. L. Kroeber, “The Pomo,” ” Monograph IV, 
1937; Philip Drucker, “ Culture Element Distributions: v. Southern California,” 19373 
Harold E. Driver, “Culture Element Distributions: VI. Southern Sierra Nevada,” 19375 
H. G. Barnett, “Culture Element Distributions: VII. Oregon Coast,” 1937; Harold E. Driver, — 
“Culture Element Distributions: VIII. The Reliability of Culture Element Data,” 1938; 
A. L. Kroeber and C. D. Chretian, ‘ ‘Quantitative Classification of Indo-European Languages,” j 
Language, April-June 1937, 13: 83-103. Two important early instances of the use of the 
statistical approach in ethnology are E. B. Tylor, “On a Method of Investigating the Develop- _ 
ment of Institutions,” ¥. Anthrop. Inst., vol. xviii, 1888-89; and L. T. Hobhouse, G. C. 
Wheeler, and M. Ginsberg, The Material Culture and Social Institutions of the Simpler Peoples, 
London, 1915. For a summary but not ot altogether impartial discussion of the — of eth 


[REVIEW 
and his s ave been pi ian culture 
4 


element of behavior i in any | particular study oii whatever we regard 
s “elementary” for « our purpos d level of interest . We may accept, 


“smoking small ‘game ot out t of holes i in | trees” ws as. an element of Indian be- 
differ from tribe to tribe. 
On the other hand, if for s some good reason we are interested in the minutiae | 
a 3 of this practise, we may regard it as a complex ¢ of elements. Whether or a 


an element i is s the same in two orn more cultures is also a er of pu 


wo India 

small game to be a part of the common of the 


and recombjin 


a penny. 


and “tail” of a penny are he reg gar rded as events, 
1 complex of particles, lin nes, 


oe ns ie acquainted with it, because they rep 
so that" their | are loot sight 


the results of the comparison cé cannot be from. the specific 
ne a which was used in obtaining them. If new items added, if some of 
“ee _ those previously | used are omitted, or if some a 

the results of the compa ris 


quantitative comparisons, although in the former it is less 
to be respected. It may sometimes happen that changes. _— in a well- q 


nsidered original list of behavior cements will be foun o make 


assumed without actually testing the fete may be noted further that 
because the conclusions are ‘not the s same for one list of elements as for ae 


In line with this point of 1 view, we may raise the question 


_ hypothetical behavior patterns s that are listed in Table 4 below are accept- 
_ able as elements of behavior. Inasmuch as the behavior recorded there i . 
"assumed to have ted a and in terms 


ral com npé 


stu 
— fro 
was 
|) 
“head” ail of a penny do not = 
| — surfaces tha or as writ. Clements like 
wre, articles, ines, ther as a unit. any culture al 
— 
— Bee: 
— 
profes 
portar 
= 
acral ison two serata of cur society. 
— purpose of a general cult 
ad 
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e built auch from fd 


was absent from both of the cultures under comparison was Now, 
a fag all such lists as samples, rather than total universes, of the be- 


; nts of a society. In dealing with living cultures, we venture to: 
suggest a more systematic and a theoretically more rigorous way ¢ ‘of sam- 


pling culture ¢ re elements, although how practicable it may be remains to be 
determined. This cor ‘sample of 
en 


nsists of drawing a random (or stratified) sam 
behavior eleme ts 0 ft the society, taking individuals, 
stitutions as the ‘populat ion unit, hours, days, weeks, or other interval 
time unit, and the culture “element’ defined above : as 


nit, according to the design of the a method 


subjective 1 meanings that attach to the n major overt anadine, a 
those that relate to the gain or loss of prestige in the group.? Three central _ a i 
questions and several corollary questions that may set up as as objec- 


. What subjective meanings attach to the overt behavior aan : 
. Whatis the relative importance of each overt behavior element and material | 
heey in the time and/or money (if any) budgets of the cultures? ae ; 
II _W hat important correlations exist within a culture and between cultures? 
II. How much does” a behavior pattern vary from individual to individual, 


Te and from time to time, and at ws rate, within a culture? Between cultures? a 


ake the discussion | ‘more concrete, it will be centered around a Be 


Bes, ‘definite but hy pothetical problem . The w writer -r prefers to keep i in his own 


territory, and will use for Purposes a comparison of the cultures 
of two occupational classes of our society, say male unskilled laborers and 
_ professional workers i in a certain city. Some of the = specific hypotheses to 


ned are im plied in the. questions just preceding. Many others 


2 "would be suggested from study of the « data obtained. The acid test of the 
.. investigator is to select those that are are of real theoretical and practical i 
portance and to limit himself to a few that can be dealt with — 


For a detailed e xplanation of the method of see footnote 


QUANTITATIVE A 
The problem of how best to ge 
compare two be considered. Kroeber and his 
4 
— 
— 
its mere presence or absence, and makes it possible to use more adequa 
statistical methods of analysis. We also suggest that any thorough inves 4 
— 
— 
= — 
What are the overt behavior elements, and their relative frequency inthetwo 
— 


size are taken from each of pro the Tippett’s. 


=e tables of Random Sampling Numbers. Each person drawn is interviewed ee 
2 ‘= the day or days of the week, month, or year (depending'c on the = 

of the study), drawn, with ‘matched substitutions as far as possible where ae 
unavoidable r misses occur. In the personal interviews,? we e may note several 

— facts about the person, such as a age, race, , nationality, street address, 
marital condition, and then. proceed to get as complete a record as we a 


we want 
of what the person did on the ; preceding day. Where necessary, the labor = 


_ may be pail for his cooperation, , while professionals may perhaps be nid 


over by an explanation of the s scientific purpose of the | project. t. No names i 
are taken connection with th the information. behavior record is 


strict: time ‘sequence, or as as desired. Each record 
ues over the next twenty-_ 


our hours. We record of interest to us pe did that 


4 ‘ Tracts for ‘Compu ers, 
London, 
the human aniveree, laborers; for the time universe, the year 1940. 
- - havior patterns of any laborer on any day of the year written on a separate card, and the cards 
of each individual grouped together and arranged in time order. We would then have 5000 "i 
24 sets of 365 cards each, or a total of 1,825,000 cards, bearing the total limited universe of be- 
aa — havior patterns. Suppose there is assigned to the cards of person number 1, the numbers 1 
— hroogh 365, to the cards of person number 2, the numbers 366 through 730, and so _ 
ire Picture a sample of 1 1000 cards drawn by means ‘of Tippetts’ tables of random numbers. This a 
gives a random sample of the behavior patterns in twenty-four-hour blocks. Since the card — oa 
is the unit of sampling, in the standard error formulas, the limited universe, N, is 1,825,000, _ Fe 
= _and the size of the sample, m, is 1000. In other words, ‘the universe is the number of persons | 4 
‘times nasi number of ~— in the year, and the value of nis the number of person-daysin the __ 


When N=1,8 825,000 n= 1CO0, it is not worth while to apply to the standard error 


formulas the correction factor for the limited | universe, because i its value 


actual sampling is — done by assigning the first individual on list of 
the limited universe of laborers the numbers 1 through 365, the second individual the numbers 
366 through 730, , and so on, , drawing n of these “numbers from Tippetts’ tables, and entering” Be / 
ae the potent each person drawn and the day o or days in the year for which his behavior pat 
_ terns are to be recorded. For example, if a number drawn is 833, this represents the behavio 
patterns of person number 3 (833/365=2+) as obtained on the 103rd day of the year (833— 2 
4 — 2X365)), or on April 13th. The number of persons in the sample may be equal to or less than 
a because one or more days may be drawn for the same person. If the same day for the same _ 
person is drawn more than once, however, on the assumption ofa limited universe, all but the : 


‘Ideally. direct observation a trained i investigator should replace the i interview meth 


his 
only 
ont 
|) = 
— 
Feco 
| 
and s 
ort 
for th 
and 
— 
| 
helper 
| 
ma 


— lager a number of preliminary interviews, » and later are added 


on the lis list which i is not esl mentioned by an NS: is salteanly 


called to his attention at the end of his record. A sample twenty-f 
record might begin as follows: 


Midnight to 6:30 a.m. Asleep alone in room. Bottom sheet only. . Cased pillow. Bae 

Red night : shirt. Bedroom on second floor of boarding house 


closet, took out clothes worn put on flannel one- -piece 
alls, socks, workshoes (kept under bed), 
a a 6: 35. Went to” bath room down hall, bathed hands and face with warm wate ae 
and scented soap, used water closet, ‘wiped on public rollertowel, 


6:40. Returned to bedroom, parted hair on left side with brush at bureau mir 


ee put on blue shirt, vest, coat, and took overcoat and felt hat. on a 
6:50. Entered dining room of boarding house, took first vacant chair at table. 
= _ About ten other male boarders at table or came in. He greeted or was greeted by | iZ 
ty two or three: “Hello, Jim.” The meal was already on table. It consisted of 
fried | potatoes, hot biscuits, coffee with su sugar and ev evaporated cream, bacon, and 
_ molasses. A middle-aged woman waited on table. The men ate rapidly, made only | 
short remarks, left as soon finished. Comments mostly about weather and 
where working. Some of the men were transient truck drivers. Informant ate two _ 
slices of bacon, three large biscuits, two helpings of potatoes, one cup of coffee with — ae ce 
i milk and sugar, one helping of molasses, one glass of water without ice. He reached © 
= for the food, sometimes saying “Hand me the bread, will you?” Blue. dishes, or. a 
knife, fork, ‘and teaspoon. No butter knife. Ate with fork, drank coffee from cup 
and spoon, mopped molasses with biscuit. 
ia 7:10. Left dining room pam, using toothpick taken from table. L ighted cigarette, 
“ees 7:15. Took bus. ” Crowded, hung from strap. Handed driver five cents. Took 
o f first seat vacated near him, without regard for others. Looked out of window. sed 
— Arrived at job, anew house under construction. Entered, took off overcoat, sips 
a i left hat on, put on cotton gloves. Said “Hello, Johnnie,” to carpenter several years _ 
a his senior, who answered in kind. Carpenter asked him to bring in boards from out- | 
— side. He loaded them on wheelbarrow. Smoked cigarette about every half hour. 
a: Did not feel that. carpenters treated him as an inferior because he was an unskilled — j 
a helper. Has no ambition to become a carpenter. Is satisfied with things as they are. 
ce Does not feel that not shaving lo lo yered status among a associates. Etc. aay 
k 7 his kind of record has to be reduced to elements of ‘behavior and ¢ other ae 
nits, including material objects during the day, money spent or 


contracted for, subjective meanings. 1 many such records tables 
like t those below may be constructed. 

ers 


fF he can recall, and, for th d ended. A car — 
ate time when the acts beg igen 
= 
— 
— 
— 


nen 


= 


cme or 


(Items would be arranged col. 1. applies t to the 


Race: W Black, Yellow ;, Other. Nationality: Old American, ‘Iealien, German 
Wish etc. Marital Condition: Single, Married, Widowed, Divorced , Separated, — 
Deserted. A 20-24, 25-29, etc. 


2. MATERIAL Osyecrs Usep Twenty-Four Hovas 


Number 


Home: Owned, Rented, House, Apartment, Boarding house, -Rooming house, 
=e Hotel, Other. Bedroom: Floor 1, Floor 2, etc.; Bureau; Large mirror; Clothes closet; 
Carpet; Rugs: 1, 2, etc.; Chairs: ‘Rocking, Straight, Easy; Pictures on wall: Framed, 


a 
te a Unframed; Chest of drawers; Bed: Springs in mattress, No springs, Single, Double, a 


~ ete.; Lights: Electric, Gas, “Lamp, Bed light; Clock: Alarm; Sleeping garment: © 
_ Night shirt, Silk, Colored; Pajamas, ‘Si Colored; Underwear: : 


Bus fare, | Car fre, Automobile , Food. in Rent o1 one day, Interest one day, 


Cigarettes, Pipe tobacco, etc., 


TABLE LE 4. Overt Acts OF Benavecn in Twenty-Four H 


Time 


Mean 


| 
im. 
— — 
— 


| 


NTITATIVE ANAL Y SIS AND CULTURES 
alone, With man, With: wife, With child; Awoke at: 4.08 4: 30 
a.m., § OF §:30 a.m., etc.; Got out of bed: At once, After 5 min. , After 10 min., etc.; 
Toilet: On rising, Washed hands, Hands and face, Additional | parts, Complete 
bath in tub, Complete shower; Shaved: Self, By barber; Shoes shined: By ee rt Ee 
Bae bootblack; Clothes pressed: By self, By others; Dressed: Self, By servant; Hair: 
a Brushed, ‘Combed, Wet, Oiled; Brushed clothes; Brushed hat; W ashed some - clothes; oe 


Laborers 


Number =| Percent | 


taking butter ak own knife lowers status, etc., etc.; Wants children to rise shore 
his status; W ants children to maintain his status; Believe es man should be ruler a 
ee home; Believes in democratic government; Feels inferior to the learned; Feels in- 01 ag 
- os ferior to the wealthy; F ‘eels inferior to the clergy. (Each of the above i items should — 


be saatentety of act tual o1 overt behavior listed 1 in 1 Table 3 and shot uld be — 


cae. Brom Table 2 the number and percentage of the ‘iin of each occupa- 


tional roup tha used an aterial obj ect can be read off at once and 
tional group that used any material object can be read off a ie 


relative t overt behavior patterns and subjective meanings, res 
4 a Table 3 compares the mean and proportional amounts of money spent “a ate 


quantities bought by the two classes" for specified items, and shows the 


amount of variation in the expen and quantities bought within 


each class. Similarly, Table 4 gives the mean time ne devoted b by "the members 

i =... each ‘class to the behavior ‘units considered worth timing, and the stand- as 

ard deviations as well. In some 2 cases, i it is possible to show the distributio no ae: 
_ within a group of some trait, e.g., the frequency of arising at different hours. Ss 


sy Whether or not the two occupational classes under ‘comparison show a 


ee difference greater than « can be accounted for | by chance i in respect ‘to their ay 
characteristics, ‘the n material objects they use, the amounts of 
money they spend o on | specified items, their overt behavior patterns, ea 


their subjective | meanings, can be tested | by applying the sta! ndard error of _ 
a or proportion in a limited universe to single pair 
of 1 items, or the chi-square t test to 


and 5. 5. The difference between each per te 


* Notice that i in the standard error formulas for testing ‘the difference between the ‘ — 


Satisfied with present ‘economic position; Feels that shaving daily isneeded to 
I 
: 
— 
— 
— 
= 


ard error of the mean or the standard error of the standard deviation in a 
or limited universe, while the method of analysis of variance valle 
a group of means. The chi-square test can be used also to test : 
“taken together, by giving proper attention | to the degrees ‘of freedom. 4 


it is” wanted to k know how relationship exists between laborers. 


professionals i in respect to any of the traits contained in Tables’ 1, 2, 


4 and 5, the number of laborers may be paired with the number of profes- 
sionals item by item, and the Pearsonian correlation coefficient, r, found a 

se the usual w y for) ungrouped data.® This may appear to be making a bit 
a groupe ppea 7 


Be reason why the result should n not be a 2 useful and valid index of the degree 


of association between the frequencies with which the traits occur in the two te 


‘ pts, One may obtain also the r egression equations, the standard ‘error 
at ae - of estimate, the coefficient of alienation, and so on, where needed. Similarly = 
‘Ta ables and 4, the mean may | be correlated between n classes. 


‘ 
mentary items (e.g omit “ Other” in “Lights: Electric, Gas, Lamp, 


Other’ ’), because the complement is a “constraint’ to 
: to the total, and is not an independent item 


d table « employee ed Kroeber et al. 
6. Fous-s FOLD CORRELATION TABLE 
(Enter tally i in proper c cell for each trait in 


Trait present 


4 


cupational class m may y be otesinnd between such 


aft 


1931, 100-102, , 180-1 83. 
Bt See Mordecai Ezekiel, Methods of Correlation 


Be 


| Pred and Their Mathematical Bases, State College, Pa., 1935, 261-277; Leon — 


free with th the ordinary use of the Pearsonian r r, but there se seems to be 


For purposes © s of correlation, the ta tables of items should be free from cc comp ple- 


ly si. 
ae See Yule and Kendall, op. cit., 251-253; C. C. Peters and W. R. V: an Voorhis, ts * 


Old A 


Italia 


ables 3 and 4 is tested by 
| 
il 
Shave 
‘ors as nationa ic status, age an fwell- 


QUANT ITATIVE ANALY AND CULTURES 


chosen This sort of will generally be 
by the coefficient of mean square contingency, C. (See T 


ConTINGENCY CoRRELATION TABLE 


Nationality 
Food A | Food B | Food C | Food D Foo 


orrelation i is apparent 

ationalities, these foods should aaa be combined and thr 
requencies averaged | in Table 10 Whe xe dchromow traits are 
of fourfold. correlation is 


haved 


Did not shave 


method, for which Table : 91 is 


ral 


wel methods of testing differences and of mentioned 


10 See Yule ond Kendall, op. Cite, 


1 See Peters and Van Voorhis, op. cit., 257-260; C. B. Davenport and M. P. Ekas, Sta 
i Medicine a and Psychology, New 97-99 103- 


_ Improves status | Does notimprove status | # 14 
It is necessary to go back to the individual records to make the hy 
ables 7 and 8. Still other types of correlation may be used whenthe cir- 
— 
sev 


reasonably well satisfied; but it sal ti ices 


xtent that the size of the 


age, marital condition, 0 or what not. 


made possible. Table 10 shows 


education American | Italian | German Italian 


between Old American Old / profession: 


Italian laborers and Italian professionals, but « also. between the total sample 
ef laborers: and professionals, while holding c constant ‘nationality. To do the 
a latter, the chi-squares found for each of m pairs of columns are added, = 
« and a table of chi-square is entered with m(n— 1) degrees of freedom.” The ce] 
es a factor o of age is. is one of several that should frequently be he held constant in 


ate the comparison | of cul ltures, to avoid misleading inferences. If two groups 


- 

| 


Epon different : size are re being compared, the influence of size on culture 


danger i n \ the method of actor control that should be 


s th » reduction of the frequencies i in the cells of the table ‘to such 
numbers that reliable inferences cannot be drawn from them and the Pe 
_ 2 See S. A. Stouffer and Clark Tibbitts, “Tests of Significance i in Applying Westergaard’s ce 
Method of Expected Cases to Sociological Data,” ¥. Amer. Statist. Assn., September 1933+ 
gaa 13 For illustrations of implied comparisons between cultures of radically different size 
_ without any consideration of this factor, see Margaret Mead, Growing ge Up: in New w Guinea, and 


a= are controlled or r measured. 


= _ tion 
In Table 10, each pair of fessionals, is treated as a 2X7 iisre 
— 
: 
— 
— 
= 
ize in which other | tern. 
— 


applying th 
When this i is the case and the size of the Penbat annot : 
eee recourse can be had to the device of partial « and multiple co 


ttern 


ts constituent elements and the Presence | or absence of each 
tion plotted i in of various ‘shapes. ‘may be found 


but the elements that fail at the low v end of the line will tend t to be individ 


-ualistic (i.e., noncultural) variations. . The standard deviation of these 


i percentages aroun nd 100 may be used as a measure of the variability of the 
‘pattern. ‘Under what conditions (material, subjective), and by w whom (age, _ 


intelligence, occupation, ete. ), this or that element i is s added t to or subtracted 
ca from the p pattern are questions that can be dealt with by correlation and 


other methods, and that ‘should throw light on how and 


occurrences of the various elements ofa 


We may ay also check the composition the: important 


a culture at suitable time ee to discover i in what direc-— 
tions and how Ta 


whe 


is usually give some attention to the configuration or arrangement of the 

elements of selected behavior patterns. We will here consider this 
0 only: in the time dimension. If a behavior pattern is is broken down into fh 


subelements, we may n note their time order at each occurrence of the pat- Bee te 


An element n may tt ‘then be given a a number corresponding to its rank 


_ order at ‘each occurrence of the pattern, and, by assuming an equally 


paced scale, the standard deviation of these numbers around | their mean raat, 


an be found for. each separate clement. By this ‘means, we may ‘discover ae 


tern, 


, by averaging the standard de 


composing a pattern, of pattern as a 
whole. In doing this ave raging ng, the standarc deviations may be 
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small but the gain from so doing may be decisive 
question of how much behavior patterns vary from one individual 
to another in the same culture, or culture stratum, may be app 
| 
needed, is probably the best way of determining whether or not the pattern 
ee: 
— 


tern. 
com 


differences between apparently identical 
In the statistical tests of independence mentioned paper, 


a elements : are assumed to ete independent c of one another. We may — 


are of no concern: to us, (2) by a thoroughly ran m sample from 


correction is of any 
practical importance, by multiplying the formulas by the 


factor rv /(N—n) (N=1), where Nis ‘the population of f the total limited 
universe and nis the; size of the: sample. 4 For the same reasons, n¢ no difficulty 


occurs from the of independence between the samples of the 
ultures compared. The price we pay for this i immunity from dependenc : 
| that we limit our r studies t to unique or historical sit situations; but this i: 
“appa arently|no objection to ethnologists, who usually do so 0 by « choice. 


In concluding, it may be said that to sociologists, who spend ‘their 


me investigating our own exceedingly complex culture, the study of 


abstracted | aspects of a cul ture for the purpose of testing this or that 
particular hypothesis 1 btedly seems a much more thoroughgoing and 
type of ‘approach t than such broadly generalized cultural com- 
parisons as that outlined above. On 1 the - other hand, the method of total — 


comparison is the one commonly employe ed by ethnologists who are con-— 


= with relatively homogeneous cultures; and the suggestions ori” 4 
this paper dre perhaps most obviously applicable to the quantitative study 


of primitiv living cultures. The method, however, also seems perfectly = 


appropriate for 1 the study | of f cultural variations between | different strata 
(classes, regions, “sexes , ages, rural-urban, etc.) of our own society, can 


might lead to discoveries about | the c composition and ‘nature c of our culture 
that elude the usual particularistic approach.!” Indeed, the ethnological 
method of complete cultural description and comparison can be regarded uy 
as one pole of a continuum, the other being the study of a single severely — 
“restricted | hypothesis. Most sociological research falls somewhere between : 


oe 4 See notes 4 and 


: exac ct verbal patterns, if they are desired; but many hypotheses regarding language ine 
= can be tested without them. In some cultures, of course, it is possible also to ‘study samples _ 
written (letters, diaries, etc.) and printed (newspapers, lit Ire, c.) 


| 
| 
— 
_ 


‘TIS A ‘TRUISM that the source of all cultural forms is ‘the individual and 


and error on the part J the individ. 
and accepted by the gro up “unwittingly. a hese innovations ns as they 
mulate disturb the social but in the 


ever, | is overt in ‘Character, 
af this overt : divergence i in response does not meet with strong social dis- 


creates. a disturbance of the social “equilibrium out of which 
I disorganization the : social ‘structure breaks: down, ‘the 


out of which th the social | disorganization developed. That group of individuals — 
e life organizations s reflected the old social order, however, b 
reasingly ‘disorganized | until they are eliminated, largely by by 
the igh a few r may ‘experience a rapid c conversion from the old to o the new. r 


reflected in the of organization of the 


se 


relative rather than absolute i increases and decreases, and are 
ek social approval, and hence to rebe 


Upon first analysis, it) ould s seem that the forms of personal disorganiza- 


3 tion fall into two groups: (1) those forms which develop slowly out of 


on the part of the individual t to reproduce i in his life fe organization 
those attitudes and values which are in harmony with the social organiza-— 


tion, and (2) ‘those forms which develop relatively rapidly, due to sudden. ie 


* Part yh a larger research p project, “Social Disorganization in in ‘Chicago During the De- 
” financed by W.P.A. and the S.S. R. C. of Hartewastern University and a 


— 
of those groups out of whose life o1 cted the old social organi- — 
order has developed, ossificatior lose life organizations the new social 
— al 


wich and mobility i is the source of the and 

is aggravated by 

orlds. 


or ‘publicly. Thus, in its extreme form m, per disorganization fi ex. 
pres sion in suicide or in psy chopathic behavi 

Neither suicide nor insanity, however, 


While it that 


the 
to attract attention, to secure or to obtain. control, Persons in 
latter ‘group end their lives only because of ‘miscarriage of their plans, 


= the : suicide attempt represents an escape mechanism, best understood | 


in its relationship to temper tantrums, drink, phantasy, and feigned illness. — 


- This form does not represent, accordingly, the extreme personal disorgani- 
ia involved in suicides of the first type w : grow out of a genuine — 


desire to end one’s earthly existence. 
conventionally has” been “as: 


the! organic and the al not provide s an basis" 


differentiation. Ina general way, functional insanity Tepresents the 


“extreme of personal disorganization, but there are exceptions, , particularly — 
those forms which a are e hereditary i in character. The same is true of some 
> 
organic forms, particularly those in which neural: deterioration follows 


personal disorganization. Thus, alcoholism i in ‘its extreme forms and 
related psychoses, shows structural deterioration as a cons l 
use of alcohol as an escape mechanism. Much of drug addiction, and = 


as senile the connection seem 


forms mich are b 


en “ett, and 
disorganization 


changes in the social milieu produced by migration and mobility. U 
wever, this differentiation turns out not to be a funda- 
— 
— 
suicides, and attempts at suicide, represent personal 
| 
— 
— 
and (2) cases in which the disorder 1s functional. Not all forms of insanity 
— 
— able comes 
| 
| 
conditions not induced as escape mechanis 
forms which are psycho-sociogenic, i.e., du 


rds of the Coroner of Cook County, Illinois, and of the Psychopathic 


A stupy oF ov 


n the present study of personal disorganization during the depression, 


it will neither be possible to differentiate between the two forms of suicide, 


“nor at all points b between the bio-physicogenic and the psycho- sociogenic _ 
forms ¢ of insanity, since no ‘no such differentiation i is made | in the records from 


| 
which the | data were taken. The data of this s study were ‘secured from ae 


Jospital of Cook County. The Psychopathic Hospital examines all patients 


n Cook who enter any of the three state hospitals for the i insane 


dag in the 1929-35, is the fact that they move 


opposite directions. Thus, the insanity rate decreased toward the middle B 
ward the. middle e and declined at at the end. . (See Table 1 
1. NUMBER OF Cases oF INSANITY AND OF Surcwe | PER 10,000 
Persons, 20 YEARS OLD AND OVER 1N CHICAGO, 1929-1935 


f the period, only ta to increase at the end, whereas the suicide rate increased a 


1930 


general i e index 
personal due to the fact that ratio the 


Leg ‘physicogenic and the psycho- -sociogenic psychoses ‘may shift. What 


wishes. to know is. what is the effect of the depression upon the psycho- — 


sociogenic forms of insanity. This is most easily represented by the cal ae 


in the percentages of the various om If dementia praecox, alcohol ate 


ementia praecox again. In contrast, 


han that 


ac, also, dropped ‘durin ng the depression a 


ne 
| 
— 
, the evidence is somewhat contradictory. (See Table 2.) I 
BP diagnoses (Table 3), however, some sry closely the general r _ 
rates parallel very closely 
the period began. A 


 Allothers 


SANITY CASES IN PERCENTAGES, CHICAGO, 1929-1935 | 


Amnesia 


Central Nervous System 
Const. Psychopathic Inferior 
Dementia Praecox 
Epilepsy—Psychotic Episodes 
Epilepsy—No Psychosis 
Genl. Paresis or Paralysis _ a7 


Ark Ax 


Juvenile Paresis 
Manic Depres. Psy chosis. 
a Mental Deficiency 
Ment. Def. with Psychosis: 


tA 


Presenile Psychosis 


Psychosis 
No Record 
than .os of one 
‘Years and increased as 
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alcoholi drinks may have been responsible for ‘the increase of f alcoholism. — 


STUDY OF PERSONAL DISORGANTZATION. 
‘seem in general, then, that the psycho- sociogenic types of 
_ insanity tend to decrease during a depression, only to increase with ‘the . 


improvement of economic conditions, whereas the bio- -physicogenic ty pes ee ’ 
ae , for i in the case of alcoholism in particular, a fortuitous event, the 


_ repeal of prohibition, was associated with the improvement in economic — 


= remain undisturbed. These results need to be « cautiously interpreted, how-— 


—— and the decline in price and the increased accessibility | - 


The n most pronounced shift in in the proportion of insanity cases by marital 
“status s during the a period i is to be found i in the married and single e 


Table e+) 


| 


Widowed 


sion seems to have affected the married more than the single. The propor- 


tion of widowed and divorced remained fairly | constant throughout ‘the 
period. In the case of suicide, the most pronounced ‘shift s seems to ) have 


taken place in the widowed group with a decided increase in Percentage — 


5. Manirat Sratus oF SurcivEs 1N PERCENTAGES, 


1929 1930 | 1931 1932 | 1933, 1934 | 1935, 


Widowed 


‘When one turns to the rates s of i ‘insanity by marital condition (Table 6), 
the rates” for married and single | persons parallel closely the 
general rate, the married rate being somewhat lower than the single. The 


a ates for widowed persons: shows in part the general decline during the 
epression bt but n t moves upward r much n more radically at the end of of tl the ae. ly. 


at 
|! 
| 


_ * Includes only the population 15 years old and 0 
rates of divorced persons, 
ward, with increased acceleration at the end. 
Suicide rates for | each of the marital conditions (Table 7) 
ally the pattern as the general: rate, the greatest ‘differences 
ug 


TaBie 7. NuMBER oF By Marirat Conpition PER 10,000 P ERSONS OF 
LikE Marita Cut Curcaco, 1929-1935 


Marital Condition 


the degree of ard swing in the middle of the period. Both the age 
a. and the married rates parallel clo sely the general rate, the single being . 


aay below the married. The widowed, and to a greater degree the divorced, 
show a more radical i increase during the middle of the peric d. 


; s A ones seems to disturb the ratio between the two sexe: 


| 6. Number or Cases or Insanity By Marirat ConpDITION PER 10,0000 
— 
iii 
| 
— 
— 
Sex = 1929 «1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 from. 
— al 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 o «easily 
| 190.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
| | 78.1 | 81.4 | 79.8 | 78.8 | 75-8 Table 


_ A STUDY OF PERSONAL DISORGAN 


and sui ee Tables 8 8 and 9 : The iad 
takes the form of an inc rease in male suicides to the peak o 


ABLE 9. Sex OF Insantty Cases IN PERCENTAGES, Curcaco, 1929-1935 : 


Less than 


decrease the depression and s 

yrovement of economic vets 


increase with i imp 
ee rates by 


ic 


10. Number or Cases or Insanity AND SuicivE By SEX PER 10,000 
Persons, 17 Years Oxp anp Over, or Lixe Sex, Cuicaco, 1929-1935 


_ The ast between insanity an 
in n the effects exercised by the depression upon mean ages. WwW hile a age ‘in 
ression, t 


- suicide is relatively undisturbed by the phenomena of the depressi on, 
insanity series shows a definite increase in age. Mean ages for suicide range 
from 47.3 to 48.6 years, but these variations are so slight that they could 


easily occur by chance. The mean ages of i insanity cases range from | 41. 2 


to 44.15 years, an increase during the period of almost three years. (See 

Table 11.) It jad ain however, that the a of suicides 


from four to 


ance in suicide go 
f the depression 
‘Total | 100.0 | 100.0 | 
ndsto 
— 
Suicides female suicides remaining almost constant throughout the period 
Incon 
— 
— 
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| ends w a for than whites. 


1931 en 
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48.45 


Bat: 48. 


12. Rack 01 oF Cases PERCENTAGES, Cuicaco, 1928-1935 


ax 
om 


tion. Since approximately the rest of the cases were this n means that 


there was a significant decrease i in this latter category. Ww hen, ail 


rates s of N roes are compared wi with those for whites, the pattern | for both 


roups is similar t to that of the > general rates (see Table 12a) ex except that 


1930 


— 
2.57 75 percent. 


— 

— 

the greatest increase occurring between the years 193 
=a in excess to what could be explained asa t= 

100.0 | 100.0, | 100.0 100.0 j 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 The 

— 
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ie < 
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: ‘Nat. W. of & Mix. 
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Negroes with 


went up in 1935 ‘to he peak Table 13. 


TABLE 13. Race anp Nativity or Surcipes 1n P ERCENTAGES, 


1 I¢ I 2 
1930 | 1931 | 1932 

100.0 


= 


carcely as large as two times its Rpt rd error ond cannot 7 


nificant t changes in in suicide : are found, however, in the whit white nativity 
Po The pi proportion of foreign- -born dropped until 1: 1931 1 when it achieved 


- essentially « a plateau which ends with 1934 and is followed by a drop in a 
| 1935. The decline from 1929 to 1935 was far more than can be explained _ 
_ by chance.* This decline in the proportion of ' foreign- born is compensated | 


for about equally i in the proportions whites of 


bas 


Nativity 


ative Ww hite. of 
Foreign and Mixed Foreign. 


ie 


th: 


I 


81.36 


| 
56.1 | 50.9 | 45.1 | 46.2 45-3 | 45-3 | 3 
1.5 | 3-8) 3.3| 2.4] 1-9 
The reall — 
il ii 


— was reached i in the Negro and the native-white-of-native- 

— in 1931, , whereas 1934 is the first year to show a oem 

gn- -born and 


a rate of the foreign-born is considerable higher than the 


rate. The remaining nativity ‘group rates are eonsiderable 


the general 1 rate, with the. rates of the native whites of foreign 1 and mixed — 
ee maintaining, except for one year, a higher level than the 1 native- 
white-of-native-parentage and } vegro rates follow es- 


sencially a course. 


This p pattern remains constant throughout ‘the of 


except for two peripheral area ae fora } part of the period, show higher — 
rates than adjacent or surrou 


of Ashburn, an area of predominately native-born population 
Sa ing g to the : lower middle cl class ss. Here the rates in 1 1929 and | 1932 were — 
Be times those of the a adjacent at areas. In 1935; however, the rate in this com- _ 
ity had dropped to about one and a half times that of the adjacent _ 
a areas, but at the same time it had become subme=zed into a general band i 
of communities on the periphery o of f Chicago, stretching all along the south- 
west, , south, and extreme southeast. sides. 


ae ~The: second exception | to the general pattern of declining ra rates | from the 


mm munity Sr iad where in 1929 the rate was twice that of the sur- _ 
unding area. In 1932, the rate had become the same as the surrounding 
a, but in 1935 the two to one ratio had been reestablished. = ey, ne 
art. 
But t while, except t for the deviations described, the pattern h had remained sha 
substantially « constant throughout th the period of | study, the > range it in rates a a 


center the city had changed considerably. The Peak rate had | 


re 
‘a 


atin on of the rates of married persons with the general rate iis a 
teresting facts: (1) the peak rates of married persons i is fairly ee 


uniformly a quarter higher than the ge general rates; (2) the general ‘rates 


increased ‘more gradually ‘from the periphery to th > the “center of the cit Ys 
_ whereas the rates of married persons increased very slowly a at first only to 


* gain momentum and go up more Mery than the ponte rates. This means, 4 
then, that whereas for the city as_ 


ows 


single persons is above ‘that among persons, there. are some 

munities: in ‘the higher brackets in which the relationship is rey reversed. 


Calculation. ofr rates by sex reveals number of variations from v what i is 


Robert Faria, “Insanity Distribution by Local Areas Pap. and 


: 


thos 
— 
2. Insanity, as has been pointed out 19 
ave 
— 
gener 
im 
centre 
andh 
‘Fates. 
class, 
becom 


4 


though fairly ct constant from time to are in 1 character 


ss for the general rates. The greatest divergence is to be found in the rates — 
= male i insanity in which a number of areas of low rates are surrounded — 
hat higher 1 rates. ‘The m most marked c contrasts, however, are be- 


he male and the female ‘patterns. ‘The female 1 rates remained sub- | i 


stantially unchanged throughout the period, « except for the central business 
ss strict and the imm ediately adjoining areas. Here, the rate increased 1 to a. 


- point i in 1932 of two times the 1929 rate, only to again 


in 1932 only t to expand i in 1 1935 ‘somewhat beyond t the 1929 ines), 
increase in the « central business only ‘ten percent in 1932 and an 


Insanity rates for cases of ale li sm and praecox show some 


ergence from the general patte the most striking this 


Ag ity. . These, in ‘canal, tend to be predominately i immigrant areas except _ 

_ for Ashburn, already described, which had a relatively high dementia tes 
rate throughout the period, but a low rate 
general, both the dementia praecox and alcoholism patterns remained con- 

stant throughout the period so far as the major portion | of the city is con-_ 

cerned. Marked shifts occurred chiefly in the central areas, being more 
treme in the case of dementia praecox than of alcoholism. The alco holism 2 

e dropped in 1932 to half what it was in 1929 in the central bus ; 
istrict, the rates declining outward more gradually than i in 1929. Ini 1935, 
owever, the pattern was essentially again that of 1929, the peak 

being a little higher. The dementia praecox rate in | the central areas, on 
“the other hand, showed an increase at its peak of about forty percent i in 
1932 over the 1929 rate. This increase was highly ‘concentrated in the 
central business district. In 1935, the | rate almost doubled that for ce 
and higher rates prevailed over a | larger 3 area surrounding the central busi-— ; 
ness district, particularly in the west and south low i income areas. sis 

The suicide pattern in 1929 showed little of the progression from hig 
= rates i in the center of the city to low rates on the periphery. Instead, area 

‘ : deterioration and of stable residential type show essentially the same 


rates. Even the three points of nine | rates have little i in common The 


fa 


acentric circles, with j its center in the down- 


— 
— | 
— 
— 
: — 
= 
— 
centers show the next highest rates: one a disorganized cosmopolitan 
on the near south; and the second, an outlying, substantial, middie 
| become more nearly that of con 


REVIEW 


-: Ashburn. Again industrial, workingmen’s areas are linked in this band with 
= middle class, suburban residential areas. The peak rates had become from — 


two to five times th those i in 1929. By 1935, the pattern” had come to 1 more 

nearly approxi imate ‘that of. f 1929, ‘except t that the peak-rate areas had 

shifted from the outlying locations t to the e central business district with 


ds rate about twenty percent then — in 1929 | six times 


“Without adjusting for the number of paired 1 rates, coefficient of 


+55. — about half of the variance in in the 


a mination is approximately — 


4 ae ihe either i insanity or suicide is one of the causal factors i in the other, the %. 
est one can say is that about half of the causal complex is is common to both 


but t that these « common causal elements operate it in 1 opposite 


cient t of may be lower then results indicate.5 


i Comparison of rate maps suggest that whereas historically the ion q 
“of i insanity’and suicide is negative, for any particular year the community a 


rates may | be ‘Positive. This is, in fact, what the coefficients of correlation 


reveal, except for the first year of the period, when the coefficient is : so low 
to be e negligible. The series of. coefficients of correlation from 1929 to. 


: 84, -78, +76, and 63.8 Thus, except for 1929, those 


high insanity rates have high suicide rates as well, 
5 oe and those having Ic low i insanity ra rates also have low suicide rates. ee ates ae 


The correlation of j insanity and nonsupport, on n the other hand, reveals. 


considerable irregularity. ‘The coefficients | from 1930-35 are: 86, 48, 
60, and . 24.7 ‘Thus, there was considerable variation from ye year 


in the between i y and the coefficients 


the ression produces a decrease in 


insanity and an increase in n suicide. ] In i insanity, th pti decrease ; at ‘the bottom — 


8 The standard error of the coefficient of correlation is .15. The coefficient of correlation gt ; 


also is too high, due to the small number of paired items. Correcting for this, the coefficient 4 
bay —.68 and its corresponding coefficient of determination, approximately —.46. a ' 
ce . The standard errors of the coefficients are: +.20, +.03, +.04, +.08, +.05, and and + catia — 
standard errors are: + .03, +.09, t.10, +.04, +.07, and +.11. 
standard errors are: +.11, +.09, + t. 10, +.07, and + 
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= insanity with nonsup od These 
divorce Sealy: <2, 63, and 78.°Thus, while at 
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OF PERSONAL DISORGANIZ ZATION 
| usiness cycle is primarily that of those forms developing out of 

“personal disorganization, such as dementia praecox, alcoholism, ete., , the 
bio-physicogenic types 1 remaining fairly constant in rate. Since 1 most theme 
- “of F psycho-s -sociogenic insanity probably require some time for r development =a 
ae out of personal disorganization, whereas suicide may develop more rapidly, oe 


ee this negative correlation between insanity and suicide does not necessarily _ 


1ean that the depression I has had d opposite effects. There may be instead — 
lag between « economic : conditions and insanity. 


Whatever may be the differentials in the “operation of the 


persons a are upward rd for th the insane and 
radically increased at the pea for the : suicides. 


The effect of the depression upon suicide : seems t to be primarily a matter 
its effect upon males, since the female ra rate remained 

constant throughout the period. Both sexes are affected i in essentially the | i 
same way so far as insanity is concerned ; 


All racial and d nativity groups s seem to be affected ‘relatively in in. ‘th ie same 
way b by depression in the c cases of ith the , except t tthat 


munity insanity rates is s the | progressive i increase i in ‘Tates in 1 the centrally — Ps 


most change upon | ‘com- - 


se located « areas of f Chicago. Suicide 1 rates show no such constancy « of pattern, a 
Possibly due to the relatively | small number of cases in 1929, and 1935. 
For the city, as a whole, the insanity rate is higher for single than for 
This relationship i is reversed for centrally located communities; 
the central business district and surrounding | areas. 


munity “rates of insanity ar and ‘of suicide s show a relatively high 


‘orrelation for ‘each year except 1929. It ‘seems t that factors which 


+ be® 


nsanity also cause suicide, or that the same - selective processes 
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"BLINDNESS: | DEFINITION AND STATISTI 
niversity of Kentucky 
SOCIETY before it a definite and imperative duty to 
for the blind tl most effective of f service t that i is possible. 
obligation. We have still higher responsibility to o use every ‘possible 
means ‘available to prevent blindness. It is believed that not less than 
three fourths of blindness can be prevented by means now known to us. a 
— With all our insistence today upon’ statistics in dealing with matters of 
a cial i | import, w we are far from knowing j just | how many ‘blind persc ns there 
a are in 1 the United States. V arious s figures are e offered, ranging | from Jess than 
100,000 to well over that figure. Possibly 110,000 might be regarded asa 
hie figure. peculiar obstacle to ascertaining the exact number of ae 
€ lies in the difficulty | of formulating a a precise definition. By the —- 


—_ of the case, such a definition i is not an easy | task. rete 
Proposed definitions differ greatly. . Absolute blindness, or inability to 


; distinguish light f from darkness, i is accepted as as a ‘definition i in no quarter; , 


“ae if it were, the number of the blind would be very small indeed. Such a B.! a 
definition se exclude persons whose eyesight, while not wholly obliter- oa 


vag ated, is too far gone to be of any practical use. W hen we admit that persons — a] 
with a a certain remnant of vision 1 may | be classed as “blind,” just how much — 
ofa remnant ‘shally we allow? Iti is upon this question that views s of investiga- 


tors are e likely to. differ. Shall we consider a person blind if he is unable to 
_ read ink print with or without eyeglasses, though such print, if held = 


enough to the eye, might with difficulty be “seen”? If so, how would we we 
_ determine blindness | in those too young to have a any knowledge of t of res din 
or in those found to be illiterate? | Shall we call one blind who can re 
very large objects close a at hand or who can make out something, but only L  &§ 
ery little, of form or of color? Shall we say that one is blind whocancount =f 
the fingers at a distance of one foot—or of three feet? Shall we say that one _ 


‘is blind if he can almost, but not quite, recognize the naa face at close = 


Some have proposed “ practical” definitions ons of blindness with reference 
to one’s s s industrial st status. One i is “blind” ” when eyesight i is dimmed so much 
as to constitute a barrier to economic endeavor. The difficulty here is the - 
_ determination of how much or how little vision must exist to place a one in 

- this category. Will the same degree of diminished eyesight apply t to two 
different: persons who in other 1 respects | have ye quite ¢ different whoa ae If we 


say that deficient must be s so serious as prever 


— 
| 
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| 
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— 
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— 


language, Soin whose meen powers a are of little material service, or ot 


~ no substantial use se for: the ordinary affairs. of life, i is blind, b 


ren n whose 
= is we ol or but partially eaionit, copecially in reference to their 


being placed i in 1 special classes | for semi- sighted children, as we call them. — 


With such persons, ' we can say | that if they 2 are not blind, they ai are partly = 
so, and | that they require « a special from ‘that extended 
oe —_ we shift our definition to more precise See afi measurement, our 


i difficulty is not cae ssened greatly. A frequent, and what appears to bea 


_—_ commonsense practical measure, is to regard one as blind when he has ee 
an ts than one tenth ¢ n of normal vision. But even here such an exact measur 
ment will not be easy; it may be accepted only as. as fairly 


in 1 skilled professional hands. 


carry this c conception further and s state . the amount of vision ina given case 
technically, i i.e., in the form. of a fraction, though not an actual mathe-_ 


matical o one. In the usual scales of this kind, the ‘ ‘numerator” indicates 


distance (in feet or meters) at which | a pane of bien of graduated size = 

on a test chart is actually seen, while the “denominator” is the distance 


which the same ‘series should be seen with normal eyes. Thus, if 20/20 


“by competent ophthalmologists or trustworthy optometrists, we have the 


of all; but even here, full perfection or entire satisafaction is 
ot always ojala Of the two score states having blind r relief laws, about. = 
one third attempt to define blindness i in terms of degree of vision, with = 
several different degrees specified ; the remaining states have broad, prac- 
tical,” ” general definitions, or are without definitions altogether. The. Social 
Security Board has s set t 20/200 « or less i in the better eye as its definition 


Partial blindness has become such a serious matter ‘that advanced 
Ss workers for the blind have adopted a classification » scheme based upon the 


“f degree ‘of blindness possessed. .T he differentiated classes are : (1) persons he 
= no more than light perception (0 to 2/200); those having /perception 
of form and motion at not over three feet (2/200 to 5/200); those having © aid 
“traveling” sight, or being able to count the fingers at a distance of ‘three o 
% “feet (5/200 to 10/200); (4) those able to read large h headline type (10/200 
20/200); and “border line” cases, with vision insufficient for. ordinary 
affairs (20/200 ¢ or ‘over, with ability to read ‘I4-point type, but not To-point 


type unless i in case of some defect of vision). However, soon ‘realize 


— 
— 
— 
|| 
— 
— 
— | 
— 


= 


a, a period, so that causes operative in the earlier years of life n may be« expected a 
r 


had s ctor 
question | looms up: Could we always make a satisfactory application? In 


the last analysis, this must depend | upon the judgment of investigate 
-. hen we remember that for the n most part, at least for the p present, com- 


a putation of the blind population has to be made by enumerators with. a 
Bs a training and all of whom must exercise their personel 


en i if we had satisfactory of another i 


are not rea ally bli T his w vill 


— of vision and c es with possible exaggeration of eye defects. Under these 
_ circumstances it can be seen how difficult i it is to enumerate very accurately 

the ‘ “blind” persons in any given territory, and how 


is in a vast territory like the United States. 
ae ith respect to the number of the blind at ‘different: sila ye irs, 


ow with respect to the comparability of the number at one year with the he num 


ber at another, we are in no better position. The censuses often have bee 
i taken on different bases and there have not always been. t 
ty 
a tions as to who were to be called “blind.” It is possible that certain censuses 


"were more accurate raged others, with the consequent inclusion of a larger 


< number of the blind in some censuses than in others. _ 


—— we attempt ‘to as scertain the percentage of blindness attr 

different causes, we face new difficulties. Only rarely do the ‘figures approach 
entire accura ‘y. Ina number of f cases, It ‘is difficult t to determine | the exact 
cause ¢ of blindness. There i is s often medical or specialized exa 


and the obscurity of the affecting it often preclude the overy 
Be — of the precise trouble. Not a few causes are of compound. character, involv 
my ing more than one part of the eye, or originating from more than one 


affection, or in | part the consequence of disorders arising elsewhere int the — 
body. It is also to be remembered that our statistics indicate only the 


number of those living at the time who have become blind from the causes 
mentioned, and do not indicate the number becoming blind within a given 


to be a little exaggerated. As there is likely to be a relatively greatel 


proportion of reports from younger blind | persons, the proportions 
of infancy and childhood correspondingly ‘may be increased. 
is further possible that c¢ certain n diseases not generally known to the lay 


ublic, such as — of the retina, iris, on choroid, may not be s 


idid 
pers 
ny widespread opthalmological examination 1s hardly to b 
In usual investi ok then y to be looked for, brot 
y reasonably expect, it is possible for one of two extremes = 
— 
aa 
— Bother 
— pal |  theat 
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BLINDNESS: 
iently represented. ‘Figures for blindness from. tin: 
_ may always | be slightly exaggerated, this form of blindness shiigt the more 
> "apparent, and the real or underlying factors being sc sometimes a disease or , 


. a general state of debility of the eye not so ) readily recognized. 


In the matter of hereditary blindness, we are likewise not free 


-_ What statistics we have upon the subject relate to individual blind . 


which would otherwise e called for. In other words, the total number of 

a blind relatives of the three classes is not necessarily as great as the sum of © 

the number of blind parents, brothers or sisters, and children reported. In a 


a certain Proportion: of cases, furthermore, | ‘the blindness reported as i 


oF SI 
really be chargeable to some disease, often, tra choma, a condition 
in which the matter of hereditary blindness is not involved at ae va 
the other hand, several of the leading causes of blindness, 


3 ata act, which : seems to a greater or less s extent to be hereditary, | may not 


become operative until the lapse of a considerable number of ‘years. 


Figures, therefore, which only to persons actually blind at the 


unde 


Statistics with ith respect cannot be expected to 


satisfactory. Inc certain it is far from easy to ) ascertain whether 

the blindness i is ‘ “congenital” or r not. Congenital blindness should be set 

down as a cause of blindness only v when no specific « cause can n be determined. — 


- Some children reported as born blind become so ve 
“— born blind are not ‘so discovered till $0 mewhat 


ths 


are likewise very uncertain. cm figures probably represent cae ie. 
_ understatement; it is generally i imposs ssible at a early ages to know when — 


= Inn not a a few “cases, , the defect i is not oe tocogained ‘immediately. These fan 
mental difficulties are further accentuated by the frequent | lack of com- 
petent ‘medical « examination and by the reluctance of the. child’s 


many years, , the United States has grappled with 
amount of blindness in the country. In more =e 


recent ‘years, i it also” to determine different charact 


y having more than one member blind, whether parent, 
— 
— 
eallv is due to factors operating at birth. Reports as to the number of 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
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catior 


‘raised print, and | above | all, the causes In view of the difficulties 
= defining blindness and locating | blind | persons, we cannot Took for > 


and competent hands those the Census 

ale. Ww enumerations are probably to some extent understatements 

af supiphisaieeation from other sources, the figures with 

ec ct to general characteristics expressed i “percentages vary 

greatly from the results of other. investigations. With little doubt, what. the = 
Coe offers us is quite sufficient to present a fair picture of conditions ay 
among the blind, and to give us light and guidance, certainly sufficient ee 


A most “ehcouraging feature i ‘in the s situation is s the creation within the a 


last few } years ofa Committee « on Statistics on the Blind which is to collect “i 

essential data concerning the causes _of blindness i in particular, stressing 

a underlying factors in its causation as well as the seat of eye trouble ':-* 


: with both an - etiological and topographical classification of causes. It it 


be hoped 00, that with better ‘understanding « of the : ‘si ituation, census 


_ enumerations will become more exact and more complete, perhaps eventu tu 


ally de a registration of all cases of blindness occurring within | 
_ When dinky data are in our hands, we will be aaah better 5 
a give the blind proper treatment. ‘However, even with the inadequate — 


a. imperfect statistics which we possess | today, we h have a an n inescapable duty 


‘to prevent tas much | blindness as we possibly « can, and t to : 


and pr proper treatment to those who a are blind. ‘igs 
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d development f areas ie 


for the undirected and es 
unregulated | workin of social forces. Social planning assumes 


that we Possess sufficient knowledge regarding social development to ma- 
_ nipulate and control it; that it can be directed to the achievement of a 
preconceived social order; and that such an order er will be better suited to 


an’s needs than any society produced by uncontrolled growth. iy 
Earlier attempts at social planning were merely ¢ efforts to modify a 


commonly recognized faults of laissez- faire order. . During the 
decade, however, many systematic attempts to create a social order have 
_ been carried on in various countries. The ultimate consequences of — 


experiments aren not yet evident, but these experiments are already provid- a . ee 

ing sociologists and other ‘Scientists with invaluable data on the factors — 


_ which planners are endeavoring to control. This paper is an analysis of 


the controlled settlement of one planned area,- —the a 


On an even more grandiose scale than in utch 


struction not a large dike across the 


ich 


of the salt water of the old sea and its partial 1 replacement by the be-all 


rs of the new ‘inland lake, the Y sselmeer. As that is accomplished, the 

successive erection of dikes in the i sselmeer make possible the drainage 


f “polder” areas fit for human settlement.’ The completion of this project 
will add to the domain of The Netherlands a total of 555,000 acres, — 


1 Summary aspect ofas sendy ret initiation and development ‘of the cor 
ructure of two newly-established towns, with special reference to the function of meaty 2 
in this type of growth.” The study was done under a S.S.R.C. Pre-doctoral fellowship grant. — 
__ This Zuiderzee Project is as controversial in The Netherlands as the T. V. A. is here. 
_ I have tried to ignore all political considerations and merely report eee ‘ 
_--- # The Dutch government has added extensive polder areas to its domain throughout the ¥ 

a: last four centuries. The better known polders and the year of their reclamation are: y nll : 
meer (1556); Hazepolder (1597); Wieringerward (1610); Beemster (1612); Anna F Paulowna 
(1846), and the Haarlemmermeer (1852). It is possible, therefore, to select areas created in = 


i om arious past centuries and compare lasting differences in the physical plants and social organ- 
is the first — to be settled 


— 
— 
— 
— 
being carried on calle Bere ah 
— 
polder is a unit of land <4 


Ey of areas bag dra 


planned settlement of this area which is the ‘subject c of chis 
: _ The : drainage e of the Wieringermeer polder was completed # 


but, because of the high. salt content of the soil and the government’ S 


ae policy of cultivating the area until the land was fit for permanent settle- i 
EY ment, the territory was not occupied until 1934, except by employees > ig, 
the government and merchants. This settlement was not completed at E | 


- time this s study was made (1938). Although call. of f the projected villages 
- have been established and a are populated, only ak about one half of the avail- 


able agricultural land is now occupied. The government - officials i in charge 


art bs estimate that it will take another three or four years to Populate the 


for the polder society to develop i its potentialities. f 
The entire settlement « of this polder has been planned and controlled bya 


ent commission, he W ieringermeer Directie.” The Dr 


ment. all the land in the area, and the planners: have retained 
complete : ntrol of the conditions under which land is leased and used.‘ 7 
Be he government erects and owns all public utilities and the great majority 


of the buildings. : All farmhouses and barns and the great maj y of the 
-Tesidences in the villages have been erected by ‘the Directie. 


setting out to construct an ideal social order ‘upon 
thousand barren acres, the Dutch planners first had to estimate the 


optimum future population of the area. This was necessary in order to 
q 
fix: the size of farm holdings; the. number, siZe, | and location of population Be 


<a centers; sand the nature of the communication and transportation network. 
s soon became evident t to hee planners, however, that they had no scien 


‘patterns: in already land areas. In those 
Si. Standard publications regarding the development of the Wieringermeer are the popular ss 
- work by A. F. Kamp, Zuiderzee Land, Verleden en toekomst van de Zuiderzee, Amsterdam, 1937; 
the governmental reports, Driemaandelijsch Bericht Betreffende de’ Zuiderzewerken,’s Graven-_ 
_ hage, 1920-1938; the reports of the two Royal Commissions: Comaniesic Lovink, Verslag der 


on droogmaking der Zuiderzee mogen worden verwacht. ’s Gucdtien. 1924; Commissie Vis- 
sering, Verslag der Commissie inzake het bestudeeren van de uitgifte der Zuiderzee-gronden, ' er. 
‘ aa The Wieringermeer polder is being used as the testing ground for methods to be used i a 
= .. the larger areas to be reclaimed under the Zuiderzee Project. Unable | to determine 
ae the most desirable form of land ownership to be established in the area, the Royal Vissering 
_ Commission recommended that the government should farm a third of the land, and that a 
third should be leased and a third sold to private parties. It was held that by testing out 
these alternative methods of land control it would be possible to determine which was superior. Ps 


‘ ae Recently, however, the conservative coalition now in power has reduced the size of the experi- 


the total area of the cor polder, the 
senting se ined. It is the 
> 
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however, the planners. sought to make two modifica- 
tions: to prevent the appearence extremes of wealth and and 


to place the 


future population of the 


in n the OY, 


“4 _ whereas the population i in the already settled areas were still relying largely 
t the old hand- labor economy. Furthermore, they. failed to take into 
the fact that in n the Wi ieringermeer r all inefficient and unprofitable 
economic enterprises were to be excluded, whereas in the older « areas a part | 


> ae the population had always been working at marginal or submarginal | 
forms of employment. As a consequence, it is a already evident that the 


i figure, 20, 000, was too high. If the present - scheme « of planning | 


is maintained, in all the the  polder will é 


would the 
wi leer acquire a n of dependent and 


together with their immediate families, were adenitted. 


this study was made, there were no poor and dependent, aged and retired, 
mployable and temporarily unemployed, defective and antisocial f 
s such as - normally found i in an established ‘community. 7 


“mus » however, , ultimately carry its proportionate s , share of these classes. 

Fo r exam e, during 1939, the Wi ieringermeer v er will begin to face the he problem 

_ of unempl yment, since inc individuals out of work can no longer be sent 


- back to to their home communities. In 1938, the polder wa was established as an — 
ee. independent unit of local government, and thus it became responsible for 
ee ae people living within its borders. The Directie not only failed to prepare 


= for: the development of dependent and parasitic classes but it also failed 


to realize that the large population of older ; areas was due in part to the 


presence of many economically dependent | persons. This" failure of 
eon Dutch planners i is due to the fact that the average citizen was not prepared 


allow the government to plan the development of undesirable though | 


lar les 
yet unavoidable aspects | of society. The highly | specialized service per- 
sonnel which undoubtedly 1 will appear with a denser and wealthier popula- 
eg tion is lacking « as yet al and s so far "has not been planned for. As a result the - 


resent population has r not yet exceeded 3400, asin half the farm land = 3 


is occupied and the three towns already have been settled w the primary = 
personnel, 


Having settled the problem o of population n numbe 


to secure 


ii that those settled are 
position, and soil fe rtility cont &§ — 
therefore, was | & rega! 
— benet 
the first few decades. At the outset, only those who 
first few decades. At upon 
«theo 
Direct 
—  polder 
— 
— 


ase events were to ‘prove, the then had 
what the and class. structure of the area should be. 
Wh hat proportion of the population should earn their living directly fr 
farming? Wh hould find co cu 
farming? What proportion should find commercia and industrial occu 
the were unable to find definite answers to such 


with 


by 
similar a areas on the ‘old land. In the 1 ‘upper ‘provinces of T ‘he 
of the farm laborers live in small crossroad hamlets, and | it was the 
dna the Directie to house the laboring population of the polder i in ‘similar fe ay 
centers in order that these laborers might have 


su 
4 cot as electricity, superior sanitation faciliti les 


ich economic and social | 


This pattern of agglomeration 


it would be better to have fewer asin centers in the new area ieheed 


about 3.8 kilometers apart, or one center for every 1400 hectares. Plans 
wer made, therefore, for | ten crossroad centers, arranged circularly along eS 


= the outer boundaries of the e polder, and for three towns, located five — 


a meters apart near the center of the polder. Actual developments, however, 
es as with population numbers, did not occur according to the plan. It soon” Bic 
became evident that there was no need for ten crossroad centers. 


bicycle, together with the as yet infrequently used automobile, broug 
about a distribution of centers quite different from that planned 
Directie. . Up to the present, only the three centrally located towns have 
= established. These centers, , because of their close proximity, compete 


for the trade. of the whole area, rather th 


Ider population as was planned.’ 
> In the original n master plan, the Dutch officials des 
as the future dominant center of the polder. Thus fa: ar, 
werf has ¢ grown very slowly, having only 600 inhabitants, as against Sloot- co 
dorp’s 700 and Middenmeer’s goo. At the outset, all three towns were 
* The Directie realized that policies regarding the occupational and class structure ulti- 
_ mately would determine the population of the area. In general, the policy of the planners was Ree , 


to > secure maximum economic production i in the area, a desirable. standard of . ing for every | 


any 


™The construction of three towns has made impossible thus far the developmen of any 


— 
| 
regard to rural-urban balance should be adopted. To that end, — of 
@ lands for residential, commercial, and industrial purposes were reserved 
atsuc points as would encourage the development of well situated popu- 
| attempting to pick sites for projected population centers, the planners 
= 
kilometers apar s, however, had developed 
pon pedestrian-and animal means of travel and transport. Since, however, 
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economic bases. Middenmeer’s 1 s ‘more ink development may | be e explained 


by the fact that i its hinterland i is almost entirely settled and is one of the 
richest areas of the polder. -Middenmeer, moreover, is more conveniently oe 


located with pana to major roads. and canals. | Furthermore, because de 


only 12.8 also i is definitely th 
Since 1934, the largest. number of postal 
and of calls has gone through 


jones.” Th 


apletely enn as a consequence of the settlement sgl of the f 
here was, then, this interesting situation. “After 

eloped into the dominant center of the polder, the planners began to take 

teps to carry out their plans for Wieringerwerf the — 


per be there. When these efforts failed to secure ‘the 


evelopment of this town, the planners ; advertised for individuals who were eS 


= to begin certain needed enterprises, ‘such as a cafe and a hotel. 


Midden- | Wierin- 
) 


34, 204 
12 


details, Wieringerwerf is now rhea situated with reference to the Polder s network of on 


— 
s the principal bank and the weekly market of the 
institutions as ises tended to attract other economic organizations to it. 
ig 
‘enly pewenaner is peblished there. and its editor 
— 
, 
— 
— 
Wieringerwerf at a point to t 
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~NEW ZUIDERZEE 
Tie government’ s policy c of ‘making Wieringerwerf the dominant town o 
the polder led to three major results. ' First, the more aggressive business- 


men of Middenmeer systema have opposed the program of the 


planners. In less than six years 


the security, provided by the have become concerned about 


their economic future and have begun to identify their i interests with the 


future of their town . These businessmen n argued t that they, like the people 
of W ieringerwerf, had invested capital and labor in their community y and a 
that i it was unjust for the government to favor the people of Wieringerwerf. ae 
- Without intending to do so, the government was thus exercising the func- 
tion 1 ordinarily performed byt the competitive system, that of determining 


"al 


he ‘potential future income of enterprises owned by individual. in the 
various communities. - The second result w was as that, 1 in n forcing all newcomers per: 


were: creating a ineffective distribution of enterprises. The 


stores ‘in one ‘town when | ‘the bank and the market which the former 


are ¢ closely related were located in in another, led to sharp protests. 2? The third F 


result of this policy v was ; the complete failure of the | government’ Ss attempt ase 


to attract businessmen to etn on the promise of assured 


—_ establishing these three polder towns, th 
task of determining the character o 


here would be a tremendous s demand for 
the new area, the planners at the outset to offer for 


and only te success 


response, in face assured future of communities, 
led the planners to withdraw former restrictions and to allow any business- E 


man to enter the area. In 1 935; those businessmen who had already s settled 


the polder began 1 to clamor for the re 
restrictions. They felt that the now widely heralded pt prosperity of 


r: polder w was attracting too many competing businessmen. In an attempt to 


dominant center of an area, especially in view of the fact er many of the recent t policies of 
the government are designed primarily to carry out original 


arty rises to power, an interesting redistribution of enterprises might occur. Sits 
Twenty-three bids were entered, the majority of ° 


—— 
ithin the polder. Only two acceptable bi 

| 


the: applying could demonstrate that there was a need 
& service, and that he possessed adequate capital and the training neces- 
— to make such an enterprise successful." 


The first general 1 result of f this new program | was that th governme nte 
- countered 1 difficulty i in enforcing i its restrictions. On the one hand, 
men en from outside the polder | gained a foothold in the Wieringermeer b 
starting out with house to house canvassing and then, after securing a large ; 
3 number of regular customers, demanding the right to settle in the area 6 


ie on the grounds that they were e already in in business ewes On the other hand, oo 


to assure Price for an unsuccessful | 
creditors of the original owners, e especially large, powerful banks, have : 
d to force the planners to grant the buyers of such business 


a right t to expand i in competition with established enterprises. s. The secon = 


corlsequence of the ‘new program was the resentment t of the 


consumer the pre protection given toa good many inefficient and u u 


from wave 


n of 
rural area. 


from the start. The type of farm was determined | 
a by the type of soil. Clay soils were used entirely for the production — | 


sandy soils, ‘unfit for any ¢ other ‘crops, 


= The soil was pir its fertility ascertained, and suitable barns. and 
_ living quarters were provided. If such a farm, based on the latest technical 


-— knowledge, was not maintained in its original state, the occupant cad be 


evicted. Rules were formulated ‘to insure the proper use of the | land, the — 


ainage system, the barns, and the house. These regulations ar are e enfo orced boo 
through the threat of eviction and thus far in all but one case, , when a fine 


was levied, letters of warning have held the wayward in check. 2 
Bb ise! control of the entry of competitors | into the commercial structure of a ditenanity ae 
effect The he 


1934 46 farms were leased; in 1935, 67; in 44; and in 1937, $7. It is that during 

the period 1938-1940 an average of 100 farms will be available each year, and that after 1941, 

i _ the year the Northeast polder is opened for settlement, this figure can be increased to 250. 

The planners believe that the placing of 250 farms on the market will force down the present . 

: i farmland prices and thus solve for the next twenty-five years the country’s pressing 
problem. At end of this period, the Zuiderzee land be 
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d in other than the — 
ling tradesmen n from those | organizatic 
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are from the 
agricultural training, their physical and 
families, and their social compatibility. With regard to the first a. 


the government ‘requires: dy each possess in his own, right 


y powerful 


In 


Social is in that the ca 
sufficiently” large of applicants from cach of the 


stable, well ‘integrated community.” The motive this latter 


policy i is the desire to satisfy all. the power rful pressure groups. a 
| The» first year that these farms were offered for lease, jonly 60 persons + 
pa for the 46 available farms. Fearing that delayed set ttlement of polder — ; 


lands would undermine the entire program, , the ‘planners | tried to coerce 


aes. some of their own employees i into to settling on farms, a accepted less qalied ‘i 


individuals as tenants, made farms much larger than is now deemed wise, 


and devised a system | of permitting successful polder. farmers to add he 


land to their farms after the first year, att — 


erin has changed 
deen entire situation. In 1938, 1225 applicants were obtained for 57 farm 
ey ‘The gi government was, therefore, able to withdraw i its offer of supplementary 
lands and to reduce | the size of the farms to the p point at t which polder lands - : 


could be used more e effiectively to solve the country’s ‘ “land hunger prob-— 
lem.” Furthermore, higher standards for selection of tenants were possible. — 


Since the planners realized that their policies i in regard to farm and se 


vice ‘units would determine the character of the economic class structure _ 

Be within the « area, it became e necessary to decide what class structure would 


ben most desirable. Inasmuch as the planners could erage? the average 
_ net income per hectare for any given type of soil, it was possible to figure 


out how large a farm would have to be i in« order to ote a certain income. 


It 1 was also a relatively simple | matter to calculate how many and w hat 
4s Dutch officials have leorned that such certificate cannot be relied upon as er of nur 
health, though it has made possible the elimination of families obviously possessing a mentally © 


defective individual. The weeding out of such families was one of the major objectives of the 


f an nuilione can prove that he is a a relative or friend af a settler already established 


in the polder, the chances of his selection are increased. The Directie believes that a stable, 


integrated community must on and ties. 


— 
a 
call editors, chose 
le, 
grandfather, or father-in-law. Past farming experience, or a degree froman 
= agricultural college, satisfies the second requirement. A doctor’s 
— 
te 


sized farms should be in to bri | 
designated economic class structure. 


7 “The planners faced the same problem in attempting t to control the de- 
velopment of the economic structure of the towns. It is obvious. that t the 
governmental policy of restricting the entry of b businessmen ‘into > the ‘polder oe 


and of determining the nature of the economic activity 


; who lives in the area fixes the maximum income which can be derived from es 
any enterprise. If no competitors are allowed i in the area, the hoor ena 


enterprises will yield an increasingly large i income for their owners as 

population grows a and as the inhabitants of the area accumulate wealth. — 
effect of the p planner’ s control has raised the problem 1 of determining 


_ when a competitor should be permitted i into the area in order to enable at 
least two families to share in the income which is derived from any kind 


of f business) or work. Because inefficient and untrained individuals have 
been placed over this phase of the government’ program, thus far the 
- Directie has failed to to develop any scientific basis for determining when it is a 


- expedient to permit the entrance of new ‘competitive units hes; 


vag The effort to control the development of the economy in the Wieringer- or 
meer has encountered two major problems. First, through t the building up ea 


of a rigid economic c structure, the planners have made it difficult for the — 
trea to adjust to a any future biotic growth. of the population. Within a in 
years, , all the projected farms and service ur units will have e been —, nal 


to 


a 


ts own biotic inc se. It is improbable = | 
wid economic structure will be able to ‘aheoed : a larger population a 
Already the planners grant that, if middle class farmers are to avoid [seeing 
oe their sons slip down to the level of agricultural laborers, a program must 


be worked o1 out for the gradual division of present farms ‘into smaller units. — 


a rigi 


sopliae a, second major problem, brought t to the attention of the planners by 
public ; agitation, is that the government’ $ program of control makes im- 


ale the rise of an individual from a a | lower to a higher economic class, 
_and makes much less likely the fall of a person from an upper to a lower 


class. In the polder, laborers, not matter how hard they work, will not be 


cable t to ) acquire | farms or businesses. The sum required to lease the smallest — 
farm in n the Wie leringermeer, 2900 guilders, simply cannot | be saved by farm > 


- laborers o out of salaries that ; average a a thousand guilders ; a year. .T he plan-— 
— have recognized that this result of their program is undesirable and 


_ techniques have been devised to permit upward movement at least during 
ried 
the settlement r of t the area. T Thus, they plan | to | lease very smail_ farms to 


laborers. who hav nage to set aside some - small savings. At first these 
je 
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for 
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farms to be operated « on time since a laborer-owner will 
have to depend upon some outside job for a part of his income. It is hoped : 
that the laborer-owner will be able to lease more and more rg each year, 

fer This his | farm is is large at to b be his sole means of support." 
nce. First, 

and institutions are the normal of 

plex of circumstances present in a given area. Thes 

visaged ¢ and deliberately c1 created by the individuals i 


be repressed to to satisfy the desires of f social planners. As is vioniened by ; 
the total population of the p polder, by the s size e and location of its f population — 


which results from social planning; they are also. the indivect consequence 


f the activity of each ‘person and of each ‘group reacting to life condi- — 


gov 
es 


mal — beco me 


as s of che automobile i in 


its 
base, but instead tinea its fullest expre ession 
a mode trans 


evelo 
polder on the basis of conditions in areas. 
. Third, the development of « any community is directly related t 


ated 


changing t balance between ¢ ‘economic > activities a and the size and. d composition — 
of the population. So. far, so little is known of the ‘relationship between 


he former and the latter that planners | have been | forced t to o plan their work 4 i 


disturb his balance and bring a profound alteration 


biotic increase or decrease the 


any ‘society will exhibit 


ndividuat or group established Middenmeer as the 
; tions. Thus, but that resulted, in spite of the Opposition — 
behavior or all those connected with t 
— 
; > trait 1s mogined by the existing situation, 
in terms of an unchang _ 
= 
= ation and the nature of the econo 
constant ir requirement that 


Tic, 


That modern communication and transportation have not _pro- 
~~ duced a homogeneous culture throughout the the United States is an_ 
Social scientists recognize social, psychological, and eco- 
nomic, as well as physical differences between and within such divisions 
s North- South, East-West, and 
the 


conc ig the more and more the regional 


ULTURAL social differentiation i is of our so society. 


ms. 


aspects of the materiale with which they deal 1. Several books ai and numerous — 


tnt articles by sociologists hz have appea red on this si subject, and t there is - 
what very properly may become a recognized field of regional s soc ology. 


— is no accident that sociological regionalism is assuming increasing im- ' 
- Bo ocens today. The subject is closely allied with practical endeavors in the a 
eld of social and economic planning. Continued ‘Participation by he 


Federal government in mass relief, social security, public works, agri- 

cultural adjustment, housing, rural electrification, public health, and other 
"programs is to be - expected. Planning p programs all involve, directly or 


_ indirectly, human problems. Most of them impinge “upon human 
hl a and therefore are of interest to the sociologist. BS 
elfare programs are to be planned factual f a minimum of waste _ us a 


including a of the a are: 

over w hich those problems extend in their varying aspects and intensit) 
WwW hen the Federal Emergency Relief Administration began to functio 

, in 19335 it was found that the 1 intensity | of distress varied greatly i in dif- 


we 


a on a nationwide scale, it was found that most of the pesctione wich 


SS and persistently high relief rates were raralt Tegions in which 


° to 30 percent ¢ or more 2 of a ns 
‘identified for. ‘special study. They) were designated as ; the Lake States Cu Cut 


In this: study “ rural” refers to residence outside of centers of 2500 or more pop’ 
om G. Beck, and M. C. Forster, Six Rural Problem Areas: Relief—Resources— —Rehabili- * 
and FERA, | D. C. 1935+ 
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_towns. Study of county relief intensity rates for several consecutivemonths are t 
| 
— Relief 
— 


© Differential relief rates in various parts of the country were recognized 

ymptomatic of differential social economic conditions. Studies 

revealed more deep-seated and persistent dislocations in the socio-economic 
fe of high relief-rate areas than in other parts of the country. — oat 


Asa framework for later rural research conducted by the relief adminis- 
tration, , the original six 2 areas were supplemented by: three additional areas: 


? the Corn Belt, the Hay and Dairy Area, and the Ranching Area. $ These 
areas embodied distinct cultural factors and served very well as a fram 
work for sampling and for the analysis of the rural population on relief. 


However, they were not sufficiently refined for more general use. They con- oo 


; tained only a major part of the total population; type o of f farming nd r qed zo 


intensity, had been used as the chief determinates | in in establishing their 


In September, 1935, the Coordinator of Rural Riecenih for the FERA_ 
onvoked a small group of men interested i in ‘regionalism, part being asso- . 


with the universities and part with the Federal government. Several 


questions were considered at that meeting. Among these were: _ 
(1) Isi it possible to delineate regions homogeneous enough according toa 
“official | statistics and of research institutions and projects? er pees Bis 


(2) W hat pemnende be: the relations of these to political units such as st ies i 


be used i in rine? 


data and for and economic planning purposes. This» work 
3 by the Rural Section of the Division of Research of the WPA.‘ a 
| ‘The Determination of Sociological Regions. The sociologist v who undertakes 
see the task of ‘regional re research on a wide scale must recognize : at once the dif- 


ficulties to be encountered. States, counties, and cities are the units with 2 


which : students sof the spatial aspects s of social life have to deal because these as : 


are the available « enumerative units and. because must deal with 
-enumerative ‘data. These | enum 


For detailed report of this study, A. R. Rural Cultural and 
the United States forthcoming publication ¢ of the Div. of Res., » WPA, Washington, D.C ed 
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Over Area, the Appalachian-Ozark Area, the Spring and Winter Wheat = 
— 
— 
— 
4 ~—__ (5) How far would it be profitable to go in designating areas astypicalofregions? 
Discussion of these questions revealed various points of View, but it was 
aa Be agreed that an effort should be made to delineate a set of regions and sub- © iso a He mares 
___ regions to serve the purposes of general social and economic research, and 
2 


homogeneous. Moreover, many distinc 
enumerated and are denumerable in an 


‘qualitative rather than quantitative facts and can be cc to. 


tative data only by highly specialized techniques which never have been 
applied on a wide scale. Hence, the regional aspects of culture must be ap- aa 
proached by an indirect method. This involves the selection ‘of quantitative 


ei _ factors whose geographic distribution can be determined and are a come 


to vary geographically with the varying regional aspects of culture. 


he rural research conducted i in the Rural Section the 


in 
to original | 
regional .and (5) regrouping the subunits into new regions. 


2 _ As a general approach, it was decided that regions and subregio 


(rag 


= on the basis of rural- nonfarm indices. 
wo sets of results would then: provide the basis for determini 
rural regions sand subregions. 


be determined first: on the basis of rural- and then nde 


centers may ‘upon, as peaks which flow streams yes in- 
£ fluence to be absorbed or resisted in the hinterland. In many instan ces, om : 
i tends to urbanize the adjacent areas. Hence, there are s 

hi though delineated on the basis of rural indices, are es 

Se integrated in the life of the metropolitan community 


 Rural- Farm Regions a and Subregions. The first : step in : the technique con oo 


‘sdad in a selection of factors to be used as cultural indices. In making — 


ths ery a large number of factors that had been compiled by counties _ 
were reduced to a relatively small number on logical grounds. | Factors —— 


y. Th ir 


e remaining factors were subjected to ¢ 


from them were st sel 


-— ntereorrelated among themselves as to give identical results if used toni 


; — It has been thought that i in order to delineate - sociological regions the . 


largest possible number of factors must be used. This is based | on the as- 


sumption t that the larger the traits used the g greater 


ity of obtaining contro umerated socio- 


— 
| sociological factors are pot log 
| 
| 
| 
veloped. In general the method consisted of: (1) determ cor: 
im: 
.— ch. It is not possible, however, to deal with factors descriptive of —f 
cons 
— 
perce 
i= 
the 
— 


in a manner to a 


ons and subregions. The selection of a oe 
variables which are highly lated with a large number of others 


which i in 1 turn a are e correlated. with still others gives one the advantages « o 


ES dealing statistically with few. factors and at the s same time preserves many 

of the advantages inherent in a wide variety o of elements es Rares 


Correlation analyses of factors re ig data ¢ enumerated by counties 


e most elaborate 
analysis v was made by C. . Lively and B. Almack? f for Ohio. Taking 


; a a preliminary list of 83 factors and using a \ factor analysis which wasnotat 
ay all | complete, i it was found that at least one fourth of the 83 factors were Pye 
correlated with coefficients of .60 or above with 3 variables, these being a i: pes 


rural-farm plane: of living index, a population-fertility index, and a farm-in- ee 
index. . Associated with these basic factors were such variables 
migration, age distribution, i ‘infant - mortality, size of farm, farm | tenancy, 


mortgage, debt, part- time farming, one-room school enrollment, 
aid } per pupil, and churches with full- time pastors 
More limited analyses | for other s sections of the co country yielded 


results, each analysis showing the particular importance of the plane of 
- living, population fertility, and income . On the basis of the results of such 


factor analy Ses, I 1 variables were selected for ‘delineating rural- farm n regions 


i and en. These were: (1) A rural- farm | plane of living index combin- 


a erage value of the farm dwelling, the percent of farms. having 


a 3 percent of farm homes having electric lights, the percent 
; : aes running water piped into the house, the percent having telephones, 


a and the percent having radios; (2) a a rural-farm -population- fertility index 


constructed by computing opr i ratio > of children under 5 to women 20-44 
years of age; (3) the percentage of farms producing less than $1,000 ) gross 


< income in 1929; (4) the ] percentage of farm tenancy in 1935; (5) land value 
Pay. per capita of the rural-farm population; (6) the percentage of farm produce 


a anadlags on the farms; (7). the percentage > of Negroes in the South; (8) the ae 


of “other races” in the Southwest; by the 


Not all of these factors are in the narrower of the 


e relevance of the selected factors for 


C. E. Lively, and R. _B. Almack, A one of Determining Rural Social Sub- -Areas with 


—— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
—— 
ren 
— 
&§ ton in any locality. Consequently, sociological situations may 
= 


_ known n about the location of distinctive ve cultures. 


and population fertility. 1 If the cards which represent counties with 


within th the southern 


IP 


Natural History were grouped to their similarities it 
ona map according t to their place of origin.* Similarly, i it has been found that 


when cards containing county. ratios s representing broadly significant factor: 

are sorted on the basis of homogeneity, | the counties s represented | tend to es, 

fall together c or in ‘the same ne general locality. Moreover, the c counties falling 


together 
may be il ustrated to the two factors | of rural-farm plane of 


the lowest plane of living : and at the same time the highest ratio of children = 
to women are sorted out, the regional p: pattern of the | counties represented aa 

s , most striking when plotted on a map. Such counties make up up the South. — 


Appalachian Highland divided by the Tennessee Valley; the Ozark 


and Ouachita Highlands which are recognized cultura al v variants; various a 
parts c s of the Old South, several of which have been re recognized as variants =e 

culture; a large | section of the Sc Southwest v where Indians _ 


4 


and Spanish- -Americans form the ethnic basis for a distinct culture coed 


and the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation in South Dakota. 
If the extreme opposites of these counties are plotted, that i is, i ie 


with the highest plane of living and the lowest st population fertility, equally — 


ings regional implic tions. Those counties with a low plane of living index. 


4 


= 


large 


striking results 4 appear. _ These counties are found i in the g great pal 


ing area ald ng the eastern seaboard; ; in central New England and a 


i York; in the | great Midwest; i in 1 California; and in the Puget Sound > 


e Columbia-W 


gone two other g groupings of counties that se especially interest- 


and simultaneously low population fertility delimit the Mississippi 


with its one ‘cash crop (cotton) and its high incidence of Negroes and — 
tenants. The extreme opposite of the Delta. country is found in ‘Utah and — Aes 
Idaho where a high plane of living 1s associated with a high ra of children _ : 


) women, and where a distinct culture based on religion i is pr ent. | On th ‘the 
‘bases of analyses of | this | kind, the conclusion was reached that the selected 
factors had sufficiently w wide significance | to serve as determinants of what — 
be called cultural re regions , and subre 


properly 


on ways that | one may proceed in the search for regions a oa a 


stribution Of primitive be 
| 
— ll 
— 
— geog: 


ILTURE 


4 pr 


regionalize without first having ar region of some kind. The nation a as a whole ee 


large and it i ts variability too great to serve as a useful starti 


y be met by setting up tentative regions on the basis 


of any ¢ ‘relevant factor. This of, 


framework of tentative areas made possible the examination 
various s sections s of the ‘country in more e det: l than was possible i 


4 
sidered 1 ulat 
tile scores based on the ranking of counties” 


ithin the tentative a areas. . These rank scores were written in each cou 


on a large outline m 
map, careful | examination of the pusmareiny at ibuti on of 


ade to find centers of f relatively st small variation. Lines w 


such centers following lines « of ¢ clear demarcation between cou es, thatis, 


lines” of sharp” differences between counties with respect percentile 
nks.7 This | method grouped contiguous ¢ counties _that ‘relative 


pe homogeneity _ with respect to two important socio-economic factors. In 
addition, the type-of-farm factor was held fairly constant as a result of the 


previous step in determining crude. areas. These groupings of contiguous: 
counties were e then t taken as the first approximation t to subregions. 


Second approximation. W hen the groups of contiguous countie 
sulting from the first. approximation to subregions had been segregated, 
_ they were classified i into frequen ncy distributions with seapert to each of the Ae 


ntiguous s groups ° 


3 
to corresponding ‘medians and deviations. 
not differ i in respec cts from each other on an 


oe vicbititiin of the relative amount of variation is facilitated by the ene and since the 
ue percentage of the total area variation possessed by any group of counties may be observed 


method n built up or combined into | subunits may first be 
that it d ‘as adopted in the present study. It > large regions. The latter 
ed to 
tribution, the median and average 


combine 


e med 


| Northeastern 
North Atlontic 
Eastern Great Lakes 


Upper Midwest 


ral Okiachomo XXV Rio Grande-Gulf 
Northwestern Great Plains. XVill Eastern Old South -XXVI Mexican Border 


Southern Great Plains _ XIX Mississippi Delta ox XXVIl Southern intermount 
Western Oid South 


Chesopeake-Albemorle 


Appalachion 
North-South Border Florida Peninsula 
XVI Ozork-Ouachito Southern Louisia 

7 


amou 
t group. In de- = 


s of this computation, it was assigned to that subunit from which | 


a 


1. This mergi tituted the s and averag ap g within gal 
iations c ion. Medians a1 hose ‘ation on ind 
- heir proper s most or | cou 
ig irther ifting the a simple in que lity 
ion cou ch shifts sl ubregional l p be assig 
varia hethe whos rine ite to 1t_possibl; were 
d. For each made to yunit to w 8 subre 
pursued. ns were each su sulted in ies to Indus 
varied least. ing all the v ith 87 erentiating th Ee : 
f varyir of the C the work « 


was ¢ 


to the factors used i in the differentiation was found. Using these subregions 
as new units, ‘they v were re grouped i into new regions according to their simi- 


larity with | ‘respect to the several social factors used in the study. 

accomplish this several steps were taken. In the first place, the rank of each 


was on the scale of subregion 2 averages for the 


m1 to 218. 
groups ‘represen 
al co cudidinieie of highest, lowest, and intermediate ranks — 
s o the average plane of living index and the average — 

From each of the nine resulting subgroups, iene subregions that were 
graphically contiguous were located on a map as tentative regions. 


Each interstitial was s fitted i into the adjoining. area whose. 


the ‘sev: er 
tt 


was ek similar r regionalization 
 rural- nonfarm elements. For this phase of the the counties of the 
United States were divided into two groups. The first up consisted of 
1362 | , counties in each of which a large proportion | of the rural = 


— 
‘occupied nonfarm residences i in 1930 and i in which at least one tenth of the - 
gainful v workers rural” town industrial workers, that is, were 
a workers ¢ outside cities of 25,000 or more population \ who were engaged i in 


cturing and mechanical industries, i in n forestry and fishing, and i in the 3 


than one half of all counties , contained near! three fourths o of 

= total rural- nonfarm ulation of the United States and 84 ercent it of the 

. rural and town industrial population. The second and larger group of 1708 7 hes 

ies consisted of those in which agriculture was predominant | and 

which the nonfarm population agricultural villages which 


function primarily as trading and service centers for farmers. fees =, 
the predominantly agricultural rural- farm. 1 m. residents usually 
a comprise the | major proportion of the rural ‘population, ‘ and farm a and no non- 
elements are too. closely ‘interrelated to “warrant separate regional 
differentiation. The rural-farm subregions made up entirely of such counties 
we ere considered as. final rural subregions without modification. 


The 1362 counties containing 1 the major portion of the po nonfarm 


f the United — re grouped in in 148 ‘relatively 


REGIONAL ASPECTS OF CONTEMPORARY CUI 
te 
— 
: isions were made where such was demanded by divergencies in additional 
actors. This gave 32 cultural regions (Fig. 1) combining the 218 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
Be 
Be 


contiguity, major type of ind ,a rural-nonfarm plane of living 
n the nonfarm population. On the basis 


a) id of these factors, the abbigiens were re classified i into 16 larger | regions with 


isolated or minor industrial areas left over 


we agricultural- industrial regions, subregions, and miscellaneous areas: 


“secondary” from the. original raral- farm 


4 Eastern Midwest 
V Western Great a = 


lil Upper Mississippi River 
Northern Lake States 
Xi Northwestern Great Plaine ‘XIX Eastern Old South _XXVII Southwestern Highiar 
XX Mississippi Delta Southern Arizona 
a Tidewater- Piedmont Western Old South XXIX Southern Intermoun 
Lower Atlantic Coastal PI XXXI Central Intermountain 


XXIV Southern Florida Southern Pacific 
XX Central Pacific 


aa aneous areas ap of original rural- farm regi 
found that all of the miscellaneous areas day entirely within original 


region and that 1 2 of the 16 larger re regions either conformed with _— 


_ approximation to an original region or lay’ largely within one of these 2 
- while four overlapped two or more original regions to a large extent. 
De ‘ermination of Rural Regions and Subregions. Having determined the 


borders of rural- industrial r ‘regions ; and their relation to those « of the original 


rural- farm regions, were made to reconcile the discrepancies 


Com ining the average value of ru 


— 

mean 
— — possi 
possil 


rural ral regions and nonfarm elements. This 
was effected by ‘the following procedure: 
interstitial counties to produ 


in substantial parts; 


is process rural regional ization resulted in 34 major ‘region: 


bor original 32 regions remained i in their general outline as as s rural r regions, 


“Mississippi Delta, the “western Old South, and lisian 
mained without any modification. The two entirely new regions were — ze 


Arizona Mining Region and the Western Great. Lakes | Industrial Regio 


on the western and southern ake | Michigan 1 and 2). 
_ After the 34 rural subregions of each were de- 
no 


, a map of the 148 rural-nonfa 
subregions was superimposed es map o of the original 218 rural-farm: 


subregions. Within each of the 34 rural regions, adjustments were sinnle t 
econcile the discrepancies between | the | two > sets of “subregional boundaries. 


on. 


te institute a a consistent set of within 
adjustm nts we according to the same procedur 
: larg i 


y ol mbi ining the farm end nonfarm 


1e 
ne er | 1 

T his proce ur resulte Pea 


subregion t 1 
These on data provided by 


represent that a high degree ‘of permanency. They are 


meant to serve as a 1 framework for social research, particularly for research 


in problems associated with the administration of karan assistance. 


possible, however, t 
wider use as. a basis for pro ogram planning, enumeration, 


: 
x_n 
d nonfarm, wer d less clearly diffe 
By subregi iginal rural-farm regions which encomp: l-farm regional 
aprons Within She larger oF nonfarm regions a jong r two or more 
4 farm catabl; hing entirely new regions, in t approximating any 
By establishi farm regions not a regionalized within 
region w the original regions encompassing All of Ap 
cramong | — 
| 
— 
= 
— 
Bae 


t the are over a greene of 


ane who are class ified by bond Census Bureau as “Indians.” Some 


of these 


15,000 
_ Although | these mixed- com 


munities differ in numerou 


as own, yan 


a so nen it is fact 


must live in ci wor orld of their 


‘lated chiefly i into 


2. Those which are an assimi 


group; ‘which have established some degree of accommoda- = 


arger white and Negro worlds and are, for the present at = 


tion to the larger w 
- functioning as intermediate groups. All of these groups have certain things 
hird type are more unique a and | more ir interest- 
_ ing because they are exceptions | to the rigid biracial system in the feeb. 
Maes such groups involves a great deal of strain and i it should be : 
observe of personal to which this 


in common, but those of the t 


interest oO 


I 


called 


of these | groups, ‘the so- 


North Carolina. 
| glimpse at the history of ee ane County Indians i is essent 


an understanding, of their 


gre 


— NEGRO COMI 
ii 
as such by the go — the s 
pure Indian stock anc by courtesy. They represent varying 
tures 2 is ither very weak or extin q rep 4 
or more members in 1930, and North Carolina, motl 
1. those groups which their 
three 
made 


which proudly claimed 
which “among them (for reasons which I shall 
‘explain later) was derived from the e Croatoan Indians, an Algonkin tribe e 


_ which lived on the North Carolina « coast in the: sixteenth century and which 


befriended the Roanoke Island colonists. According t to legend, the s survivor; 
the with the ‘Croatoan Indians and moved inland t to the 


as “a roving band of mulattoes,” or! “a mixed on 
motley crew.” T They were listed in the early federal ‘Censuses as 


‘which may | have been 1 white-and-I Indian, was s augmented b by run- 


4 free Negroes, remnants of f Indian tribes, and by all sorts of 


shite adventurers. s. Only thus can we account for the pesieaial of t the 


resent-day Robeson Indians. 


de elite peo tale, but they cherished an intense desire to escape this stigma 5 


and be recognized as V white. W hen the State constitution w was =e 
8355 they v were deprived of the suffrage, a along with | the free ee Negroes, and 

that: they could : not attend 1 the public s chools for whites. 

- Resentful, mone of them built little one-room schools of their own, or kept 

their children out of school, rather than send them to school with Negroes. 

_ The Civil War brought about a crisis which has much to do with. th , 

subsequent fortu rtunes of of these people. The white people tried to draft the 
Indians into the s service of the Confederacy, assigning tl them to heavy hed 

es along with Negroes. The Indians wou 
hor . Bad feeling increased. One day in 1864, a group of Home gf of 


a to an be of some of the Indians. They 


his hiding place. He a of kinsmen 
a friends to avenge the killing of the Lowrys and history records that he 


was unusually successful. not until nearly eigh years d 


Bee a ees story is true or not, it cannot account for the heterogeneous — 
group now known as Indians in Robeson County. Much could have 
pened in the 140 years between the disappearance of Raleigh’s colony and 
the settlement of Robeson County by Scotch and English. When the white 
| people entered the area in the 1730's, they found a mixed-blood people 
— 
& 
made them dig their own graves, and shot them down in cold blood. | 
— 


SOCIOLOGICAL 


‘Ina a sense Henry ‘Berry Lowry s the making of the 
their ‘martyr and hero, a1 and he focused attention upon their grievances in o : 
dramatic way. A prominent white man took up their cause, discovered 
their legend of descent from the Lost Colony, and proposed a legislative 
o their problem. The ad 
Wh the now living in Robeson County claim t 


a friendly tribe who once resided in eastern North Carolina ao 
nown as the Croatan 


2. That said Indians and their shall have schools for 
their children, school committees of their own race and color, and shall be allowed 
‘Croatans set as peopl 


ae sas s, , from 174 in “1890 to 3877 in 1900, and to 12,404 in 1930. ie a 


. _ Today, Sobesen County is a unique triracial laboratory. Its 66,000 popu- 
is cane Eh as follows: white, . 47 percent; Negro, 34 percent; India 5 


If these Indians were bona fide Indians, the situation would not 

» but si since they ‘no trace of Indian « culture and have: a very 


: a Negro. The very ex ce of s such a group is saa of an goto 


We are now poy to api into the problem of the personality of the 

mixed bloods who form the middle caste in this triracial = What are 


the sa a r h ro. Inal lations with whi ople, . | 
same category as the Neg of his : relat ons ite peop perso 


this principle i is either expressed or imy plied. The Indian is restricted to his 
own ‘schools, and he is forbidden to marry a white person. He is supposed ea 


not to enter a a white man’s s s front door. He i is not t addressed a as ‘ “mister” "by — 


the front oor rand ea t with the white pe “4 


just 
5 Section 1./That the said Indians 
ture 
vide 
th 
— 
‘The Keystone in this problem 1s, of course, the white man’s determinat 
‘White people and if he a ends a theatre, he has | 
provides a three-way segregation and one which seats him v they f 
hich permits him to enter 
In numerous subtle ways, by 


the stigma which attaches to 


Wy ‘The Indian, th then, is forever on the defensive. He feel Is 


question mark hanging ov over him. His wish 
and | 


“ian of the chief sources of mental conflict in the Indian arises from hi 


Negroid physical tr traits. In 1885, when the Indians were legally declared a 


"separate race and were named Croatan, they faced the ; problem of deciding 


just who was Indian and who was was not. - They want wanted te to weed ¢ out t those who 


They eviden itly fell back on a sort of pragmatic definition, viz.: an Indian 
s a person called an Indian by other Indians. Tt was as if. they had said, 


“All right, everyone wh who i is s already in can | stay in, but woe ut unto anybody — 
w ith Negro blood who tries to | get in hereafter.” At their ir request, the legisla- 


ture passed two laws which strengthened their position. One of these pro- 
vided “‘that all marriages between a Croatan Indian anda Negro, or betwee 


an Indian and a person of Negro descent to the third generation, i » inclu usive, 
shall be: ‘utterly 1 void.’ hg ’ Another provided “ ‘that there shall b be excluded fr fro om 
such separate schools for the said Croatan_ Indians all children of the 


Negro. race to ‘the fourth ¢ generation. ’ The Indians to 


Ti is certain that wary little new ‘Negro t blood has found i its way into the 


‘of the 1 most “heterogeneous peap'ene: brought together ‘under one name. 
They ey range from pink skin, blue eyes, and flaxen hair to unmistakably 


Negroid color, hair, and other features. Many y could pass for 


where else, and many would be taken for - Negroes anywhere else. Even in se 
he same family, the children often have a wide Tange 0 of color. and hair 


types. Every growing child 1 notices these things and ponders ‘over them. 
He learns that it is taboo to discuss such things. He learns that the ulti- — 
mate insult that anyone can give an Indian is to intimate that he has Negro 


blood. He stands ready to defend his personal honor and the honor of his 
hole group from such intimations from any source. So intense is the feeling — : 


this subject: one which ars that there i is in many 


As might expected, the strength of this varies with the 
‘Physical types. The whiter Indians seem to worry less over this matter 
it any attacks on the “purity” o of the Indians asa group, 
they | feel less than the darker people the necessity f for personal justification. 


hey travel about a - good deal and find that they < are taken for white or 


behavior and deter — 
| — 
— 
— 
— 
— 
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Pact for Indian-white mixtures. Their very appearance i is a badge of security. 


ay Indeed, they feel that if all of the Indians were like them there would be no 


problem. They blame the dark Indians for the ‘stigma attached tc to » the ¢ group 


they hate them for it, but their hatred r must be the surface, 


a are, of course, greater, and they feel more keenly the imple e tc i 


in from. counties to take of the Indian schools. he 
oe = excuse was always, “We can’t be sure about these people. ' We think they 


have Negro blood.” Incidentally, ‘some of these ‘rejected people. petiti oned i 
Ge a... a special s set of schools for their benefit , but school officials thr 


: their ‘hands and declared that three school s sy stems were enoug Bes 


__ Another : a pect of the Croatans’ struggle for a status of respectability i is 
r their history and their group name. When the call 


the name “Croatan” and, by implication, 
— 
ny legend, it was trying to present them with a proud past 
“and a good name e, but the name * “Croatan” ” soon went sour. For the first 


time, the whites and Negroes had a aterm a dd could apply to these 


tae hitherto nameless people. They pr 
_ shortened i it to. “Cro” —w ith the a 


a fighting term, and f Soret y years 


ll too ob 


Now the Indians ere divided for 
“Croatan,” but the majority o of them finally embraced a that 


of ‘ 
was really nothing to the Lost Colony legend and that “ Croatan” | 
y was not their true name. . Accordingly, they got the legislature in IgIt to au 


trike out ‘the word “Croatan,” leaving their name s simply “ Indians of 


County.’ Thus, they were willing to give up their Lost Colony 


for the removal of the curse of ‘ “Croatan.” 
‘The: vagueness s of “Indian” "was: a challenge to 

it was in a way an 


Indians of Robeson The bore she flattering title, 
> act to restore to the Indians of Robeson and adjoining counties their i 


rightful and ancient name.” But no one ever calls. them dengan: and | the 


| 
Phere is all ici ODCIIY aU cut 
¥e 
mur 
ah 
det 
hiso 
— “h 
|. 
Eas poss 
shopke 
shave to. 


ale 


| WHITE-IND NDIAN- NEGRO ¢ 


history and ie oie have concluded that the ¢ group originated from 
the remnants of the Siouan tribes which once lived in 
Tina. For several years now they have been begging Uncle Sam to — 


of the government. This, ccording | to one 
would : settle ‘the problem once and for all. ee | 


Berry, and the outlaw 3 years. They reject tl the picture of Lowry 


rderer and outlaw and substitute a picture of a warm- -hearted, coura- 
us man who chose to fight i in order r that his people might n not forever a 


oppressed, and what is more striking, some of the Indians have refused a 
_ let Lowry die. They contend that he escaped from Robeson County i in nya 
nd _ he still lives in some faraway secret place. Others — that a 


aa can be met by subjective emiinans: The Indian c can deny or voy 
this or that, can invent theories to fit the exigencies of the situation »but a 
does h do when the realities of the caste structure call for more © 


3 Apparently, he takes some of the st sting out of the realities 

of caste by avoiding as far as possible those situations which are most 


heavily charged with caste meaning. . Here, again, the answer seems to _ 
that he ‘corrects’ the with his wish. I so far as” 


He avoids theatres his choice i is tos 


If he must ¢ eat in town, he either takes along a lunchor. 


stand rather than sit with Negroes in dee back room of a . 


In his work, the lndion’ $ aim is to eee as little to do with white 
as possible. He thereby reduces | his chances of being i insulted. His economic 


outlook is greatly estricted because he will not engage in various 
tasks which Negroes engage i in. | — anes is to own a a farm and be | his 0 ow 


the Indians are all hey are expert in 
tobacco culture. W hen they are tenants for white farmers: they pestered 


_ their difference from n the Negro | by refusing to take the e subservient 1 role of 
he —— asked an Indian | tenant how he got along with his landlord. 


” he replied, don’ t have any more to do with him than. 


I don’ t want to have 


Bee 
— 
ie 
. ga 
a ave to. I never go to Nous 
him to go to the back door—then there mi 


ate 


ex 


__ Strictions and prohibitions are there, whether he te em out or 


when say; af you a tenant to take care your ae 
But don’t try to boss him wears his 


ie Thus, ‘the | Indian avoids some caste situations and brings about some 


- degree of modification i in others by sheer pride and belligerence; but he 
_ cannot avoid or negate everything. He knows we ell oer that the re- 


= he carries a constant sense of frustration : and tension. 


white 


fr sees the sel en own 
in the of the legislature that: white people be 


of 
‘ his blood boil, and he feels u s to do any thing about them. — 


by the white man. He is s blocked at ¢ every point, yet he. cannot give up a / 
struggle, f for to do $0 V would be be t to admit that he is no ) better than the Negro. 
So he lives i in this continuing ng state e of cor romise between 


white man and the world ¢ of the 
* might be expected that a group which has to meet the situations which | 
the -Croatans face would produce a ‘great many bitter, aggressive, 


desperate pe persons v who would strike back at the white 1 man in various ways, 


oe but this is not the « case,— —at least, up to the f present. . Minor altercations oc 


“4 cur r occasionally, , but assaults and homicides against white persons are r rare 


‘The is noted for his restraint in It has ns 


convicted of rape | on a 1 white c ‘county court t de 
] vered 2 a a dramatic denunciation of the | prisoner for having broken this long 
and enviable record. If the situation of the Indian produces bitterness _ 
toward the white man, it also produces caution and a sense of the futility 


et the Indian’ 's own world, there s seems to be s some evidences of the dis- a 


kenness, assault, and homicide. this. 


to believe that 5 it 1 is some measure correlated with frustration 


| 
ecause of the wiles of the County dar] 
Machine. He sees his one little ? 
the t 
#« «369 i 
— 
| longer 
among 
— killing 


eg of the Indian and with certain cleavages in the Indian com- 


fe 


onal re 


he) t than the others are conscious ; 
‘of what others ‘thnk of their appearance, and they are jealous of the lighter 


Indians. They are credited with a good deal of what i is sometimes ae 
‘hell- -raising. ” Next come > the in intermediate. Indians. They are a little too 


dark to pass as white and ‘they “are ¢ especially sensitive tc to physical appear- 
ance, They e1 envy the lighter ones and Tesent the darker ones, , and they 

incline to be the militant, « agitating type. Finally, there are the ‘ 


ob 


— Indians  T hey could pass for white almost anywhere. On the | whole, they Br 
ce have a better economic status, a better | education, and higher prestige. 
; These co! color cleavages z are a tabooed subject w with the Indians, and yet ‘they 


; permeate . the whole society. . They are no doubt at it the bottom of much of - 
‘the: e violent « crime of Indian against Ingian. . They also have someth ing to 
do with the lack of group the presence of factions, and 


: ‘should not leave the impression, ‘ however, that the lations are eed 


to native soil, and in spite o 
é f them seek escape through permanent migration. They are re perhap 

one more example of the well- known aday ptability of the human prone. 
Apparently, when 

utions anda few things t to be weed ot they c can 1 adjust their t 

cs and behavior so as to absorb ; a great deal of emotional strain. 

» however, is by no means static. It is difficult to c 


munity like the Croatan community surviving indefinitely. 
s likely that the Indian will rebel more and more against his caste Be 
: a status. Education, wider travel, and reading, : are already beginning t to have 


: their effects. ‘The changing s situation will produce ‘personalities who no 


longer see virtue in patience and compromise. The Indians are becoming — 


more group conscious. ‘hey have recently demanded the right to serve 
on juries, s, they a are re talking beranmsy for political office, and they are say ied a 


/ 


.” The som holds ir 


ical traits, and yet it is probable that th arker 
correlated with bottom of the social scale are the darker | 
a 
ig 8 
bilities. 
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4 


ociate, 


BD. TUDENTS of plant, ar anima and human ecology are are all pz particularly 
interested dispersion and in the migration and settlement which 


dispersion involves. Eugenius Warming» defined “oecology” as an 


attempt to discover what species commonly associate together, , why they 


_ congregate to form definite communities and what means they employ to 
2 adapt | their external and internal structure so as to more effectively utilize 


ae their environment.! | Richard Hesse, W. Cc Allee, and Karl Schmidt have 


a given call shoes attention to the study of animal distribution, or to what _ “ 


. they call zodgeography.? Writers in the field of human ecology similarly 


2 recognize migration and ‘settlement as quite fundamental processe 
But since there have been, ‘in addition to obvious | physical : movemen 
oa visible economic influences, other r developments, c certain consequence: 


of a cul tural order, occasion ae iis and intimately bound up with these 2 ? 
arabe s, other pa articularly those 


Se mobility incidental t to recent human d 


e are concerned here with one of the greatest, in extent and effect, a 


m exter 
movements in all Il history: namely, the and series 
settlements associated with the expansion of western Europe. During the z 
OO years since the Portuguese first. began pushing their way around the 


continent of Africa toward the rich resources of the East, this —— dis- 
_persal has been bringing European peoples and European cultures i 


San with native peoples and native cultures throughout the ha abitable e = 
world. Park,* ‘McKenzie,> and other writers have indicated in considerable = 
detail ‘the chain of effects which ‘this expansion has occasioned ar and which, 

fact, has ushered i in all that i is characteristic. of the modern world. — = 


a outward ex expansion vi Europe ca can | be considered « as a a definite, dis- 


4 
Eugenius Warming, of Plants, 2, and, 


P. Schmidt, New York and London, 1937. 
Mannheim, Ideology and 6 
‘ See Robert E. Park, “R 


i swans 
= 
| 

racia 
— to the skepticism regarding =§ Ba 
m thought forms” which the Lyin 
== 

Sec 
intim 
— 
| 
stato 
offens 
coloni 
Prepared by W. ©. Allee and d d 
= 
ertain Frontiers,” in E. B. Reuter, 
McKenzie, “Industrial Expansion and the Interrelations of Peoy les,” ibid. 19-33. 


Park | has out,® is now at 
near an This unitary character makes of it a thing which can be studied 
ike any other na natural object. Since there have been during recorded history eS 


a number of similar 1 movements as, , for example, the Gothic i invasion 1 of the ; 
~ Roman Empire, 01 or the Arab r migration into northern Africa 2 and the Iberian — 
Peninsula, this particular case of expansion is not a unique > phenomenon a 


Consequently, it ‘is subject | to comparison and is therefore of | 


(The p present paper takes its departure from this general point of view 
but it deals specifically w with Brazil as one of the details of European ex 


‘pansion. It is exploratory. peculiarly concerned with the 


e circumstances 
and conditions under which migration and settlement « occu rred on ae 
particular European frontier 4 and the series of cultural co 

ming therefrom, especially as_ they have affected the of African 


tock imported into this area as one of f the incidents of i its settlemen 
Peculiarly i interesting in this connection is the fact that, although probably 


more Africans were impcrted into Brazil than into any other r region of the 
ae New World, and t 


e 
hey at one time constituted, in centers of concentration _ 
3 like Bahia, a’ verwhelming majority of the population, the Negro. as 


but to all appearances: inevitably 


ying 13 degrees south of the equator and 700 miles above Rio de Janeiro, 
it marks about the mid-point of Brazil’ s 4000 mile coast line. It is now a 
passive cultural area with a relatively stable : population. 

‘still almost entirely extractive, The somewhat medieval 
society is s symbolized by the large number of churches, cha s, cath 
which dominate every eminence of the clay. 


‘jatimace. friends. of large 


‘connected family groups s. Traditional well, 


| Thes site ; where Bahia now stands was known to the Portuguese as 
3 1 1501. Forty-eight years thereafter, because of its proximity toa spacious 
harbor and the ease with which it could be defended, it was selected as eas 
seat of Portuguese control in Brazil. 'T he first settlers were a heterogeneous ae 


4 
d nobles seeking | 


— 
— 
| 
— n for thy rtunes sq 


ck 


be elsewhere in t 


siderable portion nof much needed capital for the development; 
pros stitutes and orphan girls bequeathed i in limited numbers as wives 


the Crown; and a few hardy peasant colonists wi 


Portugal, ‘the Cape Verde Islands, and the Azores 
oes © Transplanting a people, like transplanting a any other 


a difficult process. Its accomplishmen nt in this ‘particular case involved © 


| ccleaiasbiaa toa tropical habitat, accommodation to new means of sub- 


_ sistence, and the incorporation of new peoples of diverse racial and cultural 
origin i into a common biotic, sy mbiotic, and cultural life. 
Immigrants from the V erde Islands, coming as they did fre 


of i it, were e already nection ated to a tropical existence. “The heavy cane 4 
"among children born to mothers from Portugal was gradually reduced by 


the adoption of habits of child nurture common to the native - Tupinamba a 


_ Indians. Discarding the cumbersome garments traditional to Portugues 
a infants and ac accustoming the child to regular and frequent bathing ‘appear 
is have been especially efficacious practices. The utilization of — 

oe fruits, nuts, and herbs, the cultivation and preparation « of maize, yams, 
and manioc (which soon became and i is still today, the 


iy food of Brazil) were likewise taken over from the Indians. But probably | 
most effective means of successfully accomplishing this trans- 


v. a females emigrated from Portugal during. the fi rst century of 
Until stable conditions. and a normal distribution of the : sexes were 
cohabitation with native women commonly occurred. In 


‘manner, population sufficient to colonize successfully the new frontier 


ed, in spite of the fact that the mother country, by reason o 
extensive e drain upon her resources to conquer and to hold the v 


living s body of mixed- 
blood a Portuguese sailor, Alvares 
pds A years before had either been shipwrecked or deserted ship: 

r as ene de cage s men took women from among” 


females. “These unions, simils 
he Portuguese Empire, were subsequently encouraged as a 


ta . matter of policy by the Portuguese —_ just a as ‘mixed marriages ges between 


uring the first 


the 
— 
por 
i= the 
im 
= 
— 
oe 
Exe 


"THE NEGRO IN BAHIA, BRAZI 

bringing parents anc children | control of 


t 


church] The considerable body of mesti e better adapted 


Ee to a tropical climate? than their white fathers and thus a aided the ae 


im survival of the European stock with which they, by reason of its prestige, 
came largely to identify themselves, and into which they were a 
. absorbed. The ¢ pure Indian soon disappeared from the coast, decimated by 


- the rigors of s slavery a and by European diseases against which he had = 


Coincident with human migration occurred the of certain 
and among the more important of which were cattle i im- 


Under the favorable conditions of a rich cretaceous intense tropical 
sunlight and plentiful rainfall common to the Reconcavo, or the area im- 


mediately surrounding Todos os Santos bay « on which the city of Bahia - 


located, sugar cane > thrived, ] Its cultivation and processing in a land of - 
open r resources” ’ demanded a a a constant t and i inexpensive | labor supply v which ho 


limited supply « on the littoral was exhausted, raiding expeditions penetrated ae apna 

deep i into the interior. But the Indians, familiar \ with only the crudest forms a : 


of agriculture, epee and as unaccustomed to settled and ordered a 
- plantation life as they w at t home 3 in the sate bush, peeenirs inefficien 


_ guese had for some time b been acquainted. As early a as $1441, Negro : ‘slaves 


were imported into Portugal to labor on the large es estates of the military ; 
religious orders, particularly i in the A few Negro body 


“written ten years later mentions Negro women in and another letter 


he same year refers to eight “ ‘Guinea Negroes’ working ona 


ite. Tei is ee that by this t time the systematic importation of — 


y rea ch directly 


: =& basis of recent studies that the Indian-white mixed-blood in Brazil today i is a 
__ Superior to either the white or the native Indian. See Artur Lobo da Silva, “A Anchtopologia Paves. 
_ do Exercito Brasileiro,” Annaes do Museu Nacional, XXX,33. 
8 A few of the Portuguese who in 1532 settled Sao Vicente (near the present site of Santos) _ 


apparently accompanied by their Negro body se servants. It is certain that ‘oo 
ere being into this colony as early as See Cassiano “O Negro 


> 
— ~— 
— 
— 
— 


opposite the northern coast ial Brazil 
for nearly 300 years and assumed its scaar proportions in the saheienth 


“entry into of slaves for the local plantations and for redistribu- 
| fi r and to the south. Since all government documents 
ling wi sat rtations were ordered destroyed in 1891, t the exact 


n number of Magan brought i in n perhaps ne never will be be known, butt undoubt aoe 
“aly it was very great. | In 1 800, twenty vessels were plying the > trade from 
Bahia alone. In 1806, approximately 8200 Negroes from the Guinea Coast 


alone through the customs office at Bahia. and 


m itually. support one different racial stocks often 

he same habitat to mutual advantage because each fits into a 


in an interdependent symbiotic order. ‘The fundamental 
hat of survival. To a considerable extent, . the Portuguese a at. 


— a wi 


‘Bahia resolved this problem by the development of an economy | based upon 

plantation agriculture and slave | developed at Bahia one 


of ‘the y world’ first great sugar centers where a planter aristocracy grew 


# 


ambuco, sugar for the 
ables of Europe), This commerce eventually became so extensive that re 


rare i Europe previous to its cultivation i in B became 


yor, and wrote, “a degree ve ealth, unkno 

‘number of Negroes died: while being from 
Africa. Others subsequently perished from the ravages of cholera, yellow - 
fever, and other "epidemics, but the major Portion were incorporated in i 


: the plantation s system. into which they : seemed to > fit quite readily{ Centuries 
of familiarity with the ‘slave tradition of ‘their African cultures, ar and, in 
_many cases, familiarity with the slave status itself, probably ‘made their 


_ adjustment to slavery in Brazil less difficult. Their acquaintance with the 


agriculture of a economy, and particularly rotated 


Reise in Brasilien, 4 , Miinchen, 1829-1831, 
Paulo 3rd ed., 79, Sao Paulo, 1938. Gers 
Voyage to Brasil, 261, 


roughout most of this period, Bahia served as the principal 
forn 
mast 
 telea: 
| 
— 
ye ; A ey arly in the eighteenth century, natives of the Guinea Coast are said to have a. ie N 
ahia (excerpts from the larger distri 
anslated by Pirajé da Silva 


even 
ccurred here as ‘elsewhere, the slavery involved, especially so far as th 
ouse servants were concerned, was ordinarily a mild form of servitude) 


‘Sir Richard Burton in the middle of the nineteenth century remarked, 


‘Nowhere, even in n oriental c countries, has the ‘bitter. draught’ so little of of 
gall i in it. "i\Slavery | was principally characterized by the gradual and con- 

inuous growth of intimate personal relations between master and slav 

h tended to humanize the institution and to undermine its formal 
ic of the intimate na ire of these re relations was a common 


rm of ¢ etic uette 1 eels d by numero travelers in Brazil, wherein : slave 


m the n master each morning and eve evening. ‘This 


came formal and often was reduced to “‘the shortest possible abbreviation, oe 
‘still symbolized the recognition on the ‘part of the master of a commo a 


human bond with his slaves. ( ‘The Negro i is everywhere among the | Bra 


e John ‘Codman, “and t understand 


mas ter to. ‘set 


tn his lifetime or by will upon his death. Fi : 
e about as the culmination of a a widespread liberation movement which A 
ad for years dominated the public mind. The Brazilian Negro was thus © Bie 


eleased from servile ‘status gradually and under circumstances which 
favored the continuance of those intimate personal ties so advantageou 
o a new freeman. Final emancipation was not, as in the United States 


brought about as as an incident of civil strife, and. those personal ~ 


which ae grown up quite naturally between the races were never 


n our ‘South, by a program of reconstruction originatin 


armed d conquest. The rise of the Negro and of the 
s had effectively in its favor those senti- 
ry relationships tend 


{The natare -of Ne ro settlement at | Bahi a favored ex- 
tent, however, the preservation of African cultural forms. 


_ tribal units were not deliberately b broken n up as in the United States an 


¢ Negro was thereby able to preserve and | to transmit to his children a 
considerable le portion: of his African heritage. E 


Sir Richard Bure 


ting his freedom and ly by the fathers of illegiti-_ 
: en manumitted at ine 
— 
— 
(bution OF newly impor Val Lom 


seems not to have been 
_ the household servants and those slaves reset at artisan tasks who — 
jin intimate contact with the ‘master a and his family and | consequently were 
ok assimilated readily.[It w: was in all probability the field hands who constituted © 
i e e major portion of a considerable Negro migration, immediately following 
final emancipation in 1888, from the plantations of the Reconcavo into the 
city of Bahia where they materially added to an already appreciable con- — 
: centration of unassimilated or only partially as: assimilated free Negroes, the | i. 
An original nu nucleus of whom 1 were : a large b body of negros d de ganho who had been 
a - settled in the city comparatively early i in the period of i f importation . Semi- oe 


_ independent slaves employed as artisans, porters, stevedores, small -— 


families, very the life of ‘the whites. ‘They 


on | their 
they were reputedly and at times superior in cul 
tural: equil ment to their masters. Many were Mohammedan, able to read - 
to write Arabic characters. organized themselves into small 
groups | known ¢ as cantos in order to carry ¢ on more effectively their occupa-_ 
tions or 1 to purchase the freedom of members of the group, the « order in 
hich each secured his liberty being determined by lot and all continuing — 
to contribute until the last had been purchased. It wa s principally these Fe 
Negroes" who and led the numerous slave insurrections, , all u 


Since ‘the. major portion into 
ently : from | contiguous areas in Africa, the incoming 


closely related dialects. Gradually, there came use 

especially among the negros de ganho, a common language known as nagé 

which facilitated intercommunication, i intensified the > Negroes’ moral iso 


lation, and consequently retarded the entire acculturation | process. Al 
though all Bahian Negroes speak the Portuguese language, 
occasionally heard among the minority who still identify themselves with 


+ Africa and the African tradition. The Jahiana costume, largely of W = 
: Coast origin, is still worn by numerous Negro females. African foods, pre- 

pared according | to recipes brought over from Africa, are still ‘commonly, 
sold in 1 the streets. ‘The serious, dignified rituals a and “ceremonies of the 


candomblt, or ‘fetish cult, which are e carried ¢ on according to > definite, fixed, 


‘the Catholic Church has now ir incorporated ali n 


tra 
ithe 
gS 
| iii tain ¢ 
ich they might re 
(fath 
™ like 
Arthur 
— 


at is we n an 
transferred to ) » Catholic symbols the 


_ By the time African ‘women were in 
a normal sex ratio had been estab- 


however, was ‘extensive.! 


Bahia were almost as 

the inhabitants are visibly mixed. 
‘ _Miscegenation resulted in an intermediate population group in a more | 
favorable position for s social advancement. ‘Peculiarly significant i in this 
w rere personal ties developing quite naturally out of white 
Very early in in the colonial period, the mixed- bloods bega un tc 

~ ente the free classes and gradually the disproportion between Negro an 
‘mulatto slaves became very great. In 1822, over three-fourths of the mixed- 

bloods in Maranhao had been emancipated, as against only approximately 

e-eighth of ‘the pure Negroes.!7 In 1835, it was estimated that only 


approximately one-sixth of the pure Negroes i in Minas Geraes_ had been 


emancipated, as compared to. to more than three- fourths of the | mulattoes 
® he mobile 1 nature e of Brazilian frontier society facilitated social climbing. _ 


Relatively rapid | ch anges in status. ‘were a common phenomenon, as re- 


flected in in the old. saying, “Pae taberneiro, Sitho cavalhetro, neto mendicante’ am 


father an ‘inn-k -keeper, son a gentleman, grandson a beggar). The growth 


cities increased the possibilities of economic advancement to individuals 


e the mixed-bloods who were noted for their artisan skills. The 
ment after 1822 of the Academias erage gave the more able mulattoe 


For on African vestiges at Ba ia, see Nina Os 
canos no Brasil, Sao Ps Paulo, 19325 oO Animismo Fetichista dos | Negros Rio, 19355 


de I; 626, Bahia, 1916; Edison Carneiro, Negras, Rio, 1936 


Fee well documented information on miscegenation and the eordiilarily is intimate nature of 
all relations between master and slave in Brazil, see Gilberto Freyre, Casa Grande e Senzala, 


Annaes da Nacional, Vol. 375 450-451. See joa Pandid 
do 


mats, Politicians, poets, musicians, jou lly aided in getting professional 
commercial figures, in m hers or other relatives and friends among 
by indulgent white fathers or —— 
training by indulgent 
— 


ominant . Wit 


“‘theel and whites | became increasingly common. a 


he general tendency to absorb all diverse eth ic element 
characteristic of society. Out of the traditional be 


vior which developed i in respon 
onial life emerged an inform , or ‘racial ideology, which es 
has erved asa philosophy underlying sb giving consistency | to the mores, 
pening only when they are challenged from without an ividi 
seek to rationalize and defend their ‘customary ry conduct. 
. Thus, the race problem i in Brazil, insofar as there i is a race problem, 
determined by the resistance which an ethnic group offers, or is thought — 
rption. For example, recent o 


= apparently | has been largely motivated that ‘the 


In 


'to were several photographs of mixed 
ny Brazilian families. Brazilians : say there is no Negro problem because the 
2 Negroes are being amalgamated and assimilated and eventually | will be 
ce completely incorporated. To individuals of all classes, this e 
por. sorption . of every ethnic unit is a matter of pride | and self-commendation. 
A Bahian scho ol girl of white parentage remarked: “ Race mixture i is an 
inevitable thing. We Brazilians are rapidly becoming one single people.’ 


4 (The operation of this racial ideology is revealed in intimate detail in the 


- present social order of ‘Bahia. Organization i is based upon class, not — 


caste, as in India; nor is there evidence of the development within the 

larger community of a self-conscious racial minority like, for exa 
» Negro i in the United States. There is no deliberate : segregation as 


"where races have been embittered for a long time; spatial distribution i is 


due to id identification with ‘vestiges: of 


Africal culture, particularly ‘the fetish cult. The Negro and and the mixed- 
bloods are ‘represented t throughout the: entire occupational scale, although, 


as is to be expected, considering the original slave status of the Negro, his . 3 


| relatively disadvantaged Position upon receiving his liberty, and the com- 
. paratively brief time he has enjoyed a competitive status, the darker 


_ portion of of t the population i: is still concentrated i in the low-pay, low-status 
ise in ion. however, is recogn ed n ely by a a Negro 


8 See, for example, ‘ ‘O Cruzamento de Japonezes com Brasileiro,” Fournal do Commercio, a 
Rio, September 17, 1935; Infiltragao Japoneza,” idem., October 16, 19353 “Oliveira 


e a Immigragao Japoneza,’ idem., September 13, 1935. 4 
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d, as is largely true of similar advancement in 


all ‘members of the Bahian ‘community. ‘Misceg nat 
ceeded to the point where. Bahians anticipate, , and take | pri 
that the Negro will, within a rea sonable period of time, be completely ab 
sorbed. Intermarriage i is commo n. Although color and negroid features | are 


‘ still symbolic « of slave e origin and still tend to be closely identified with low 
status and he hence t to constitute a a considerable handicap to ) marriage i into, 
the upper ¢ classes, ‘these characteristics lose their r restraining z character 
to the degree white intermixture increases or their 


called into question by evidence of certain status 
qualities in a given in individual. Similarly, personal competence or individual _ 


achievement admit p persons possessing considerable color into such status- 
policing institutions as exclusive clubs. Race consciousness is at a mi 
‘point, hor are circumstances conducive to the 


” The entire organization of society tends 
take the form of order in which the individual finds 
his place on the basis of personal ‘competence rather than of racial descent. 2a 
This is is not to say that there are ‘no social distinctions i in Bahia; for such | Sager 


are obviously « common to all societies, one thing or another serving as a sm 


he 


basis. Neither does it mean ‘that there is ‘no discrimination, | or that. the a 
Negroes and mixed- bloods are e completely satisfied with their lot. For in 


ternal ley ack was established 1 more ‘than a hundred years ago. ie pe 


ere : orderly and responsible citizens. Pictures of its founders and 
uent adorned the walls. Since i its charter grants admission 


least some prejudice i in Bahia, and this. 


portant point is that aman of color nc not 
only may, by reason of individual merit or favorable circumstance, i im- 
prove his status and even achieve Position ir in the) upper | levels of ‘society % 


_ bute that this Position then ing be with r reference, not — to > the darker 


grou ) whose color he happ 


i 


a nations should furnish valuabl e data, ‘especially for the social 


A School of Law and Economics, Tel-Aviv, ‘aaa ; 


CONSIDERATION of man’s sy 


which underlies x meaning of sy ymbols, ‘should be very 


a e. The historical ‘ ‘habits o “nomenclature” of millions of 1 men in 
2 


ie = For the physical and biological sciences, these habits may not be 
such west significance. Since they | are not based upon scientific experi- 


a to “reality, ‘such as “ 


sunset,” and “the ai azure vault. 


a In social|phenomena, where n men are simultaneously objects and subjects 
ence plays a great 


of investigation, unconscious but dependable mass | 
part. Here, the customary use of symbols constitutes a kin a, 


but significant “experiment. ” All members of of “experience social 
ee and are unconscious participants in ‘this ‘selective process, ‘this a 


“unconscious ‘experiment,’ ‘which the meanings and usages of symbols are 


_ established. ‘The only - obstacle to formulating laws of development i in this | = 
a "sphere i is the ‘difficulty of isolating a certain class of social phenomena and 
| ‘making explicit the nexus of its effects and causes. This is the task of social - ; 


science. We , therefore, believe that the folk notions of society, state, law, > 
; re etc., may rhe very useful in clarifying the scientific notions of society, state, — 


yep we have a verbal sy rmbol used i in two fields of application, i the professional _ 
is ‘and i in the popular one, preference must be given to the second on the presumption | 
3 that there is before us a certain class of homogeneous | objects, | which differ from 
others. We therefore would have reason to suppose that if jurists, constructing their — 
ee notions, would use not only pure juridical terminology as the only one deserving re- 
gard, not giving any attention to popular nomenclature, their inve 


the logical ai and methodological side of W What islaw? 
eee nes Oa _ This ess essay is an investigation of the idea of right and law as revealed by } 


ak ut 3) the common verbal symbols of people in various nations 
1 A, Meyendorff quoting Leo Petrazycki, M ‘ies of Lo » 1933+ 


RIGHTS, RIGHTHANDEDNESS, AND an 
| 
— 
<4 way 
— 
F 
— valiia 
 inasn 
Petrazycki himself tried as little as anybody else to inves 
Tike 


ict is as s right 
= law, or more the determination of the notions with 


the idea of right and law is connected, may aid on in : 
ption ¢ of right a and law in other connections. 


Ethical Motive and the Dominance of the Right : Side and Right (Straight) 
Direction. The great and important role of law y can be clarified only by ot 


science. ‘This does not that: mankind has not deen conscious of that 


human behavior along a certain way. A man who follows a certain line 


conduct f feels compelled by some outside power to act ‘in this way. A wicked 
man follows the way of evils: a good man follows the path of good. In 
Re 


first: psalm w we read: ‘ “Blessed is is the man that walketh n not in n the « puredd of ae 
“the ungodly, nor standeth i in the way of sinners . 
the way of the righteous, but the way of th 


and 6). ‘here are innumerable about way and 
‘throughout the Old and New Testament. 


The Play in the ethics of Buddhism is also well known. 


not pet mit him to go in one ofthe: chosen ways, he seems to be in a situation | 
“without i issue,” : ’ or in a blind alley; ; “all ways are forbidden” to him. . The — 


stay ing at the lead three way the left, 


sure of ‘way; the others, who are not. led motives, Tu 


here and | there, appear as wayless, without a path. In German, verwegen, 5 ee 
like besputny (wayless) ‘in Russian, also means a lewd, loose person. From 
wpoint, the fact is very characteristic that in some Turki languages, 


RIGHTS, RIGHTHANDEDNESS, AND UPRIGHTNESS 
— 
—— 
— 
least experienced, long before it became a matter of scientific shetract 
= ae he law motive, like all other motives, is experienced only as animpulse ss i 
which seems to come from without as an externally produced push 
— 
tig 
“4 
is going because of external powers such as the Lord or Satan. T 
ive forces struggle with one another. 
But cases of standing still are infrequent. All in all, the man moves on, 
as he acts in one or another way. Though he may have entered 
Knows well indeed whither the right road leads (Goethe) — 
— 


” and aw” are 


e, perha 


it is q 


a of conduct will be ‘dui i as s relative to the two sides to which men > 
accustomed i in | their daily work, i. €.; » the ace’ and the left side. Men come aa 


is possible only after ¢ observation, while right and 
left are derived from the body without : special contemplation. The question 
is, with which side of the body can. one work better? Ww hen both sides of the oa 


a tween right and left. However, for r reasons which cannot be gone into very 


fully, the right hand has proved to be more efficient for work than the lef 


n process of time, e, the dominance of the right hand and, perhaps as a con- 


sequence, of the: right s side over the left, ‘became recognized and firmly fixed — 
in consciousness of men, , being based on the 
yzes | the 
ing ‘the 


causes muscular 


ay ia taste. On the basis of his — d the ca 
tee the conclusion that in the left side en: 


conclusi at in sory the ‘acuity 0 of 
ception is only about eight ninths as pie eat as in th n the right side. | In the article — 


| “Handedness,” which covers Right- ht-handedne n the Encyclopedia Bri- 


‘The theorists who consider handedness a congenital trait seek to connect it with 

structural features of the human body. For instance, an appeal has been made in aS 

explanation to the unequal visceral distribution in the two halves of the human a 
body and the consequent displacement of the centre of gravity; also to a supposed — 

_ inequality in a blood supply to the brain, the left cerebral hemisphere, which 

controls the right half of the body, | receiving the greater supply of blood. Many 
authorities accept the view that right- handedness i is due to the functional predomi- 


= theory intermediate peace explanation of handedness as a habit or ‘dependent — 
a - innate structure, states it originated in primitive warfare, where the stick or — 
_ sword was wielded by! the right hand in order that the left arm ‘and hand — be 7 


racial habit was, according to this theory, transmitted to later queeetions. = 
J. Van Biervleit, ‘L’homme gauche et ’homme droit”  Reoue Philosophique, Feb, 


= 
by t of which means way. More pictures 
REET penance, and the way back, return; Ay 
jay back, return; or Halakha which is both Jewish law 
| of behavior appears to require a certain sid 
i a 
elc 
i 
i 
iia 
ther 
— 
only 
Expe 
= 
= 
sup 


e physiological, anthropological, and psyche ological, explan 


ness may be, the fact as such i is basic for our purposes, ¥ viz. 


that there is is a  eyrwarveed of right- -handedness; and that | even today _ 
mong normal is estimated 
4 to 8 percent. From this, we gain our unequal estimation of both — 


and the left. ~The physiological predominance of the right 
_ side over the left, whatever i its causes may be, has been widely ——— 


by very diverse ¢ cultures in the form of a 1 preference for ‘the right. oa 


~The significance of the right side and upright p posture in labor can 
seen from the i immense part played by words, roots, and notions wich ee 


3 


nark both a a right direction, uprightness or or rectitude, on the one side, _— 


value for work on the ot other. For i instance, the words -dextrous, desasiy, 


in French, dextren 


tive ‘valuation both of al and of the 


ve estimation | is connected with t the verb, poprawit (re- 


epair), and call composites of such. words. The same significance 


belongs i in German to the words aufrichten, zurichten, verrichten, einrichten, 
ausrichten, etc. (from the root recht), and to other verbal symbols in the _ 
Ugro-Finnic. languages. On the ‘left- handed, and 


“wrong done, sinister, unfit, 
notions, as maladroit, gaucherie, 


is easier, perhaps, to understand why right- handedness 
a work and in the struggle for life : against n nature than to see why straightnes ess & 

is preferred over -crookedness: and distortion, yet analysis of the idea of a 
“straight” throws some light on this. The associations of “straight” include 


ly the easiest a and simplest 1 methods and the shortest. way in all kind 


k motion (gripping, beating, etc. but i in n general, 


F 


ness very 0 often ‘compete | in n the denotation what i is the m most. efficient 


~ labor. On the contrary, in a series of other r languages, “the Ger 
Romanic, -Letto-Lithuanian, etc., there i is one denotation for uprightness 
het 
and right- handedness (see table below). To the right hand is attributed not — 


nly the | greater ‘work but the greater strength or force. 


onnected with work ond primarily t 


7 
— 
the Latin root dextra, the right hand. The right hand | 
etter adapted for work. In Slavonic languages, any iy 
ll = 
_adjuse, 
> 
—— 
= y the word prosto, which also means simple. Lihat is why, in several 
e Experience. The greater efficiency and strength of the right side have es 
caused th side (hand) even in fields not 


shew was s seated. In. a 2 Jewish daily pray er, "God is is appea 


it for the sake of thy right hand.” m In the Psalms we find: “The right hand 


16). Without ; i farther citations ; of the Old Testament, the following 


then shall he sit upon the throne of his before him be 
oe. all nations; and he shall separate them one from another, as a shephered divideth 
ay ae: his sheep from the goats: And he shall ‘set the : sheep on his right hand, but the goats 
"Then shall King say on 


hem on his right hand, Come, ye blessed of m 

ia ather, inhetit the Kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world: . 


Then shall he say pheadone a them on | the left hand, —" from. me, ye cursed, ‘into 
This wich all its images has become | 


_ most We est- European t nations and 


of in The 


ceremonies. The ‘oath is taken with the hand raised; 
_ Arabic, the word for oath, yamin, 


is identical with the word | for right, 


yamin; an e* ‘left-handed wife” or concubine does n not possess the rights” 


ofa legally married woman. Attention should also be paid t to the numerous: 
popular superstitions r regarding the right and left sides. important 


ereniand must be commenced with the right foot. It is widely believed that 


rson has a ringing in his right ear, good is being spoken | of him; — ae 


a evil. When the palm of the right t hand itches, money will be 
_ received; ; when the palm of the. left. hand itches, money will be paid ov out 
Even the Bible legend of the name Ben-Oni, 
ae bore in so much agony, | 


which Rachel gave to the sor son 

and which Jacob changed to Ben-Jamin (th - 
son of the Right), can be mentioned in this connection. In many European ~ 
coun 


an 
tries, there is a widespread feeling of unfriendliness, derision, and eve en a 
mistrust t owards lef left -handed- persons or Linktatzen “(left- -paws), that is 
against people who can work as productively and successfully as normal 
‘people do with the. right: hand. Such examples could be multiplied 
is very important to point out that the positive estimate of the right 
hand and the negative one of the left have been fixed psychologically to = 

: such a high degree that even u nscio s pheno ena are 


— 
Sc 
mi 


have found a causa 


trolled by this aluation . The conscious estimate of the. tights 
and of the left. hand a as the sinister one receives, according | to circumstances 
a purely physiological, or or technical, or religious, or finally, an an ethical colora 
tion and establishes a symbolism of right and left i in the s state of dream or 


psychogenic illnesses. The same refers: mutatis 
crooked directions. Says Stekel 


Very often we observe i in dreams that impe 
the or to the left. The right w way means the 


lusion that a lexical approximation or even an identi. 


fication between ‘the right hand and the right direction and the Law or 


Right as an ethical notion is well founded. Whatever ‘is closely connected | 
all life e experience must find its adequate r reflection in language, and 


versa. The symbols of language ai and « customary ‘designations must es con 
not as accidental but _as develo d 
of collective life and cooperat on. We have good reaso 


5 
use of similar words and syt shows wil 


on otions, especially when we e find word parallelisms used 1 not only i in one bu 
a whole s series of languages. ‘Finally, if -_ parallelism i is not yg “2 
cally explained, namely, 
point of view ‘of co 
‘no doubt that the great similarity between the symbol of Fright | used - 


thics and that used in popular speech for the right as s the favored direction, 
is in no sense accidental. 


Finno- 


of ‘permits us to conclude that we 


nexus of the greatest importance, which, as far as ~ 
n the of the 


subject. 
‘Some savants an 


in single lan ages. W hen they found the analogous termini con- 
Bie gu Wh n the y logous 
nected with right,” they it in other but they did not reach 


ex : =right-hand 


ways mean the contr: unright. In d eft” 
‘ways mean he contrary. The © areams, cr eft” are the sy 
paths. e contrary. T he way of si ms, crooked ways mean wrong 
or the quoted above gives us amp 
a 


Old Hindu | réz (Law, command) 
rost (Law, rights) 
joser (righteousness, 


rast (Law, justice) 

= on the hand “upright, right 
Recht | rechts, rechte Hand ge-, auf-, 

droit 
Yerecho, derechura 


\prawo (La aw, right) 
n || tise (law and sub- (right tiesus (upright, 
oikeus (Law, truth) ig 
, oige 
subject right) 
(justice) 
zucentasuna (justice) 
tadashisa (equity, 
correctness) 
seichoku (honest, 


correctness) 


ol-ta are right) -yn pchen » side) 
or-yn son (right hand) 
8 
a Chuvash © tjureslich (justice) | 


many Mongolian languages, e.g., in 
Slavonic and languages the same forms as those given 


— Type of Ethics | Righthandedness 
| @ 
| 
gue 
suff 
ini (right way) 


omary designation” of righe of direction is not accidental 


but derives from the motor function of law and the | close adaptation of the 
latter to social life and needs. It is well known that in the early stages of — 
legal. evolution there was no differentiation between positive law and el 
inner sense of justice, or or so-called Natural Law. All Il ancient law was jadapted ae 


to society, y, and positive | law was the precise expression of the i ‘intuitive foll folk 


law of f society. That is is Beinn when defining law ‘in primitive. ‘speech as 


ha Under primitive ‘social law has not 
m the social and | economic foundations of society, and where 1% 
addition | positive law (written law or custom) precisely expresses the R 


‘sense of right of a whole people, there can bes no contrasting g of an oficial 
“right” law, more suited t 


society, “and therefore “natural. In the fact of 


classification under r right means in itself a positive ethical judgment. Under 


such conditions, legal conduct constitutes the only right or straight way. Z 


WwW hen there i is before v us a 1 full a adaptation of rights (of the law) to » social 
relations, there is no reason for conflict between positive and natural _ 
between j jurispru udence and equity—a conflict from which the law has long ane 
of: uffered— —and still suffers. As the law began | to develop in primordial so- 
 Clety, when | men began t to establish regular juridical relations between each 


other, when the law as the incarnation of rights appears, the right and 


correct, the just and upright, it is natural and reasonable that this — 
the first basis for similarity. of sy between and the right 


established ‘themselves i in ‘common n speech and ha 


iter epochs, whien s such geen) does not ex 


pre even common equity to apart into 


interests, etc. But the old nomenclature remal 


linguistic reminder of tempi passat reme 
In later periods, , rights begin to be the foca 


existing law. The intimate connection between law and the whole ethical 


—— disappears and there be 


|i 
criminologist, Anselm Feuerbach, who ssid, thatthe word “right” in the 
4 sentence, “it is right,” has nothing in common with the “ri she” in “I ha 
| 
fexisting 
— 


and wrong (or rights), b etween extern ally 
aS imposed law and the intimate, inner law of the ‘ “heart,” ’ or reason, according — 
7 the stage and style of the epoch. In these cases, the proper right is the | 
“one coming from the heart, and positive | law is the right. law only when it i. 
full accordance with the innate “equity of ‘man ’s heart? ‘ “For this 
mandment_ which I ‘command thee this s day, i it i is not hidder from. thee, 4 
neither is it far off .. . . but the word is very ah unto thee, i in thy —_ 
aah in 1 the heart, that show may est do it” . ee In the 


with 


= of of positive law, ‘those far-off days appears t 

have b been st traight, ‘direct, clear, and incontestable. All deviations from. P 

‘this wa way to be and wicked. 


after the 
of law as coinciding with the correct (right) aw adapted to 


_ * Even the Legislator of Deuteronomy finds it necessary to authorize | his written — by 


Lacke, ‘Two Treatises on Government, Bk. ch. 2, sec. ii, London, (Every man = 
Library), which ends, “And Cain was so fully convinced that everyone had a right to 
such a criminal that, after the murder of his brother, he cries out 
shall slay me,’ so plain was it writ in the hearts of all mankind.” 


declaring that those rights derive from the heart. | 


| & 

| 

natu notion o demonstrates, en the terms for : llino 

appear: internal socia ence or similarity 

logic 

range 


Reports s and Proceedings 


_ American Sociological ‘deities President E. H. Sutherland has announced the per-— 
ae _— of the Membership Committee. The addresses are given so that communication ~ aa 
e facilitated. Stewart Burgess, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa.; Egbert B. Clark, Jr., 
anta Rosa Junior College, Santa Rosa, Calif.; S. D. Clark, University of Toronto, nhl 
Ontario, Canada; M. Robert Cobbledick, Connecticut College, New London, Conn.; ce 

_rado De Sylvester, 5240 Congress Street, Chicago, Ill.; C. G. Dittmer, New York University, 

_ New York, N. Y.; H. Warren Dunham, Jr., 5614 Ingleside Avenue, Chicago, IIl.; Clyde W. Bio. 
Hart, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; Philip M. Hauser, Bureau of the Census, Wash- Tibi 
ngton, D. C.; Donald G. Hay, State College Station, N. D.; Howard E. Jensen, Duke Uni- 
ersity, Durham; N. Cs Herbert D. Lamson, University of Maine, Orono, Maine; Alfred wt 
indesmith, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind.; David E. Lindstrom, University 
llinois, Urbana, Ill; ; Donald Marsh, Wayne University, Detroit, Mich.; ‘William H. vl “3 

Univeriy of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark.; Elio D. Monachesi, University of 


a Washington, D. C.; Edward Sayler, Talladega, Alas William H. Sewall, Oklahoma A. and M. 
Stillwater, " Okla.; Joseph N. Symone, Utah ‘State Agricultural College, 


There results of the 1939 census of social research conducted by the Ameticen 


eas logical Society appear below. The categories employ ed i in classifying the projects ete 
oe are t the same as those used i in n the 1937 and 1938 reports. As. fara as s possible t the a a es 


The Influence of Howepaper Circulation « on Elections. Steuart Henderson Britt, ae 


Washington University, Washington, D. C. National elections, 1900 to 1936. 
4 a 2. Law: A Series of Leads for Ethnological Field Workers Regarding Primitive Law. Idem. 
: 3. Thomas’s Four Wishes in Relation to Spending. Jdem. Data from approximately 1000 © 
including students and nonstudents whites and Protestants, Jews, 
atholics. 
pe Follow-Up Study of the Hewepaper Publicity Given the Dies Committee. Steuart erg 
Henderson Britt and Selden C. Menefee, George Washington University, Washington, D. C. es ee 
—— The Socio-Psychological Pattern in Drug Addiction. L. Guy Brown, Oberlin College, 
ee European Settlement in South and East Africa as a Factor i in | Race ond Culture Con: i 
liam O. Brown, Howard University, Washington, D. C. | : 
7. Race Prejudice: A Sociological Study. dem. Data from such areas as South Africa, the ae 
United States, and other areas in which it occurs. : 


| 


oA 
a 
Sification as indicated on the returned schedule. Ihe items in each section are ar- 
= sections refer to the serial numbers of individual 
ot) a (See also 56, 77, 79, 115, 151, 163, 211, 253, 313, 317, 318, 321, 328, 329, 353) ee — i‘ 
re 
— 
The Effects on the Family Life of Tenants of Rehousing in Public Housing Projects. 
= . Study of 200 families in Minneapolis, 1939 and 1940; 100 in Summer Field Homes 


Ethnic and Attitudes in the City of Newark, New Jersey Charles Ww. 
Chure shill, 472 Orange Street, Newark, New Jersey, 
TI, Attitude Differentials i ina Rural Community. Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. and Lawrence S. 
Bee, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. To discover amount and kinds of differences = 
attitude existing in a typical rural community using 15 selected attitude variables. 
12, Social Psychological Factors in Differential Fertility. Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. , 
faurice Phillips, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. Bete Si 
— Social Attitudes of Rural Young People. Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. and Ibrahim You, 


Children in New Orleans and Natchez. ‘Allivon Davis, Dillard University, New Orleans, ee 
ae, and John Dollard, Institute of Human Relations, Yale University, New Haven, 
ee 16. The Sociology of Parent-Youth Conflicts. Kingsley Davis, Pennsylvania State College, — 
State College, Pennsylvania. Limited mainly to present-day but involves some cul. 
9. Tie + weed School as a Social Institution. N. J. D Demerath, 15 Elm Street, Wir ea 
on 18. Personal Aspects of Unemployment and Relief. Division of Research W PA, W ashing- 
_ ton, D. C. Covers 103 wage earning families in Dubuque, Iowa, which experienced ‘unemploy- 
Ig. Language Development in a Child between the Ages of One Year and Two Years, y 


_ Three Months. John Dollard and Neal E. Miller, Institute of Human Relations, Yale Uni- 
versity Haven, Connecticut. Daily observational record by an informed observer in the 
; — home. Attempt to identify ¢ the states forces in the life of a small child which reinforce and — 
20. The Sociological Causes of Genius. Ro ert E. L. , Montreal — 
Lingitc Sociolory: Essay and Source Book. Frieda Fligelman, 2509 Parker 
erkeley, California. Social Psychology of Semantics. 
aan A New Experience Scale and Its Relation to Several Objective Measures of Attitude ing 
_ Toward the Negro. Robert N. Ford, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. _ = 
< sag. The German Worker in the Weimar Republic. Erich Fromm, assisted by Ernst _ 
; ll [= and Franz L. Neumann, International Institute of Social Research, 429 West 117th 
Street, New York, New York. The mentality of the German worker as shown by analysis of — 
attitudes on \political and nonpolitical problems. sake 
1 25. Influence of Acculturation on the Personality Structure of Indians at Lac du Flambeau. _ 
_ John Gillin, taco. State University, Columbus, Ohio. General study of cultural 1 change 
intensive study of life-histories of individuals over 55 yearsofage. = 
a 26. _The Socio-Psychological Effects of the National Socialist Revolution as Reflecte 


A Controlled. of the Ac pation in 
‘a "Activities to the Scholastic and Social Adjustment of College Students. Reuben L. Hill, Uni-— 
28. Anti- Semitism. Max Horkheimer and members of the research staff. International ee 
stitute of Social Research, 429 West 117th Street, New Y ork, New York. History, psychology — 


a Study with Special to the Rubber Industry and the Labor Movement. 
A. W. Jones, 519 West 121 Street, New York, New York, | 
Bi 33. The Second-Generation Immigrant i in America; a Study in Cultural ¢ Conflict. Dorothy a 
Krall, Antioch College, Yellow Springs,Ohion. = 
: Pes: 34. Problems and Adjustments of the American-born Japanese. Forrest LaV iolette, Uni- 


versity of Washington, Seattle, Washington. Pacific Consts ‘Present time; interview and stati 
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| 
| 
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Clyde Inon, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Lexas. i 
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35 
York ‘New York. 
Social Roles. Idem 


Parole. Stuart Lottier, Clinic, Recorder’s Court, Detroit, Michigan. 
38. An Analysis of Opinionnaires on Ethnic Attitudes, with Special Reference to Limita- 
tions and Implications of this Procedure for Collecting Data. Robert K. Merton, sesso 

—s—ss-g. Attitude and Habit soem as Related to Tenure and Income. W. H. Meter, 

Universit 


Bee 40. Analysis of Father Coughlin and the National Union for 
Paperno, 3210 Taylor Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. = | af 
«41. Social Status and Farm Tenure—Attitudes and Social Conditi or ean Belt 
‘otton Belt Farmers. E. A. Schuler, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. — 
42. Elite and Mass in Haiti. George E. Simpson, Temple University, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. Data on all aspects of peasant life, incading the nanan between ee and 
heelite.Castesystemin Haiti 
43. The Negro Press: A Sociological Interpretation. T. GC. Sending, A M 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. Analysis of the content of 25 Negro  aamae (22 weekly 


bys “What « are he Effects upon the Personality of Negro Youth of their Minority Racial i 
Status? Robert L. Sutherland, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. Eight research — eae 
a centers in large and small cities. Statistical, case, ecological, and other methods. y SOU 


to discover the bases of choice and the of which 
_ 47. The American Rural Culture of the Future. Carl C. Taylor and Charles P. Loomis, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, W /ashington, D.C. Attitude scales sent to 106 1 soci- 
48. Survey of Information and Attitudes Regarding Syphilis. S. ortman, 


Bae 49. An Experiment in Morale. Leslie Day Zeleny, State Teachers College ~ Cloud, 
Minnesota. Expe students, 1939. Devised as a measure f 


0:77, 218, 315, 316, 336, 364) 


_-§1. Divorce and the American Divorce Novel, 1865-1937. Jam . Barnett, Connecticut a 
> - State College, Storrs, Connecticut. Divorce legislation and statistics, changes i in public atti- 
s, and analysis of fifty American divorce novels, ts” ; 
 §2. Reorganization of Cultural Theory and Its Integration with Interaction | 
V. Bowers, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York. 
63. An Analysis of the Concept ‘‘Mores.”’ Claude C. Bowman , Temple University, , Phila 
delphia, Pennsylvania. Antheopelagicat data will be used but the main emphasis 1 is — 
ie American Sociology, Its History and Trends. Glady s E. Bry son, Smith College, Noeth- 
__§§. The Philosophical Background of the Social Sciences. Idem. Chiefly 18th century so- 
cial philosophy, with critical references to philosophical trends and methods. : 
_ §6. Functionalism in Anthropology. Kingsley Davis, Pennsylvania State College, Stat 
College, Pennsylvania. Method, technique, and history of the functional school in social 
Je O. Hertzler, University — 
Status of the Concept of ‘Social I | Hai 


$9. Studies in the Social History of Philosophy. Herbert Marc 
of Social 429V Ww est 117th New York, New York. 
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“AMERICAN SOCIOLOGIC “AL REVI EW 
$ 60. The Myth of Anglo- Saxondom in the United States an and the American Saga. Hanna — 
leuter, K6ln- Nippes, Franziskastr. I Germany. 


62. Class and American Sociology: From Ward to Ross. Charles H. West tooth 
Street, New York, New York. 


D. C. The decisive factors and stages of cultural evolution. 
Source Book of Social Thought and Sociology. Marguerite I. Ma uette 

The History of Public Welfare | in York State, M. Schneider, 


=a) a 


also: 9 27 49, 5651 119, 131, 148, 15, 238, 38, 


ie 70. Survey of the Labor Market. Division of Research, WPA, W ashington, D. ron a, 
_ of labor market in seven communities in the depressed coal area in Bi ham, To ats “ea 
‘Methodological Approach to Rural Community Organization. 
a 72. Preparation of a Census Tract Index to ‘Streets and House Numbers in ~ 
County outside Pittsburgh. Ralph Carr Fletcher, Jane A. Ailey, and staff, Bureau of Social 
Federation of Social Agencies, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
—— Preparé tion of a Place-Name Directory for Allegheny ( County a1 and Contiguous 
"74, Development of a Statistical Card for the Pittsburgh Child Guidance Center, Inc. 0 
Ralph Carr Fletcher, Katharine A. Biehl, and staff, Bureau of Social Research, F elevation of : 
75. Service Areas in Allegheny County Outside Pittsburgh. Idem. An quperiment in com ae 


the 124 political divisions in outside into more or 


i 


Count 


analysis to underlying problems of socio ogical research and to some of the leading — 
78. Psychological and Educational Tests and their Evaluations. Doroth: y Ketcham - 
79, Princeton Radio Research Project. Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Director; Hadley Cantril, As- _ 
_ sociate Director; and Frank Stanton, Associate Director. Field Headquarters: 22 East 17th . 
oe ‘Street, New Y ork, New York. This project will include special reports on: (1) Measurement | 
hanes. critical analysis of methods used to measure listening habits. (2) The Art a 
Mae — Adking Why. An analysis of more outstanding theories of motivation in modern psychology. 
9) Radio commentators. (4) Music on the Air. A discussion of the changes radio brings about 
in the music world of our times. (5) Radio and reading. The relationship between listening and © 
reading habits in different groups. (6) Studies in ducational Broadcasting. (7) Radio in © 
different walks of life. (8) A study of mass hysteria. (9) The panel as a tool in listener research. 
(10) Statistical methods as applied to radio research. (11) Handbook on listener research. For 
_ more details concerning the various phases of this project, see J. Appl. Psychol., Vol. XXIII, 
80. An Annotated Bibliography at Psychoanalytic Material fer Ss ciologists. Stuart Lottier, : 
Psychopathic Clinic, Recorder’s Court, Detroit, Michigan. 


81, Rural Cultural Regions of the United States. A. R. Mangus, Ohio State Universit 
An Investigation of the Effect Statutes } and Their 
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- — allahaccee Bloridag Edna Williams, Florida State Coll Min 
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Un nderhill Moore, 127 Wall Street, N alicia Connecticut. New Haven, iene: to da 
int form of length of parking time of automobiles. Several thousand cases. - sss 
83. The Use of Photographic and Sound Recording Techniques in Social Investigation, — 
"Experiment, and Teaching. John A. Rademaker, 820 North 13th Street, Tacoma, Washington. _ 
84. The Construction and Standardization of a Scale for the Measurement of Farm Family | 


Socio-Economic Status. William H. Sewell, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, 


$65. Factors Affecting the Proportion of Returns to Questionnaires R. F. Sletto, University re Stee 
d 
Weissman, Social Planning Council of St. Louis, 613 Locust Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 
8 Social Index. Howard B. Woolston, University of W ashington, Seattle, W ashington. — 
88. Identification of Group Leaders. Leslie Day Zeleny, State T eachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota. Experiments with about students. Identification by appearance and 
status rating, five man-to-man ond sociometric 
70, 157, 192, 201, 247, 249, 278, 315, eae 
ag se 89. Volume, inten and Cost of Hospital Care in New York State. Robert A: 43 
Leonard F. Requa, Jr., New York State Department of Social Welfare, 112 State Street, 
go. A Graphic Summary of Farm Crops. O. E. Baker and N. P.} Bendchew Bureau of Agri- 
“cultural Economics, Washington, D.C. 
gi. A Graphic Summary of Farm Labor and Population. Idem. 
; =o 92. A Graphic Summary of Farm Machinery, Facilities, Reads, and Expenditures. Idem. ie Ay, 
7 93- A Graphic Summary of the Number, Size, and Type of Farm, and Value of Products. __ 
a ‘Survey of Employment and | Unemployment. Gertrude Bancroft, University of Penn- 
_ sylvania and Division of Research, WPA, Washington, D. C. The survey in P hiladelphia 7 
dosing February and March 1939. ‘Almost 20,000 persons. 
_ 95. Former Relief Cases in Private cdaieiimaanas ounvned of 1100 Cases in 13 cities — 
5489 migrant famili 
. Survey of Youth in the Labor Market. Idem ‘i gr 
a 38. Survey of Unemployed ‘without Pubic Aid. ‘Li h, 


‘99. Census of Children Children’ s and Institutions i in Allegheny 


oe. Pennsylvania, as of December 31, 1938. Ralph Carr Fletcher, Katharine A. Biehl, ae 
Jane A. Ailey, and staff, Bu reau of Social Research, Federation of Social Agencies, P ittsburgh, — on 
‘Farm Leber Conditions in Gloucester, Hunterdon, and Monmouth Counties, New 
Jersey, April-May, 1936. J. C. Folsom, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, D. C. 
ser, Modernizing the Patent System. S. Colum Gilfillan, 5623 South Blackstone, Chicago, — ae: 
102. Trends in Selected Voluntary Associations. E. T. Hiller, 506 Florida ee 
Urbana, Illinois. Entire state of Illinois, for sample 1890-1938, 200,000 


104. Graphic of Important Problems of the School the Scope of 
«10s. Statistics. Idem. Fiscal year covering all units of The Social Services. 
- 106. An Analysis of the Total Cost for Public Health and Social Work in Birmingham, 


= Alabama, in 1938. W. L. Leap, Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Alabama. _ 
I 


107. A ‘Study of Marriage Licenses Issued in Birmingham, Alabama, in m9 Idem " 


ia 
oF 
— 
— 


_-__-'113, Social Disorganization in Chicago. Ernest R. Mowrer, Northwestern University 

~~ A Evanston, Illinois. —— by communities of twelve series showing social disorganization _ 

for the period 1929-35. Data from over a quarter million public records; = = | 

-—s«da¥14. Farm Labor Conditions in Cleveland, Madison, New Hanover, and Vance Counties, 
North Carolina, March-May 1936. Otis E. Mulliken, Tenure-Labor Relations Section. AAA , 
J. C. Folsom, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, 
Social Analysis of Industrial Layoff in a Large-Scal Cc 

Pigors, 92 Washington Avenue, Cambridge, = 

' F: 116. Employment and Earnings in the State of Washington. John A. Rad 

North 13th Street, Tacoma, Washington. Statistical data from earliest possible date (1890 or 

to present, by industries, using index numbers. 

ssa 9, Children in Foster Care in New York State. Grace A. Reeder and Robert Axel, 

* - State Department of Social W elfare, 112 State Street, Albany, New York. 


Io, 92, 93; 949 98, 110, 112, 118, 183, 184, 203, 246) 


A Population Study of Oregon. Glenn AL Oregon State Corvallie, 
cor AS deees of the » Causes of Poverty in Egypt. Wendall Cleland, 113, El- Keer ELAini 
- Street, Cairo, Egypt. Data on 4000 families (rough labor and peasant), as to size of family unit 
marriage and divorce, occupation, income, expenditure, property ownea, debts, etc. 
Migratory Cotton Pickers in Arizona. Division Ww PA , Washington, D.C. 
= Survey of Migratory Workers in Crystal City, Texas. Idem. ae eee ee 
«124. Relation of Selected Social Factors to Spacing of Births in Completed Families. 
s Richard Draper, Connecticut State College, Storrs, Connecticut. Data from three earlier 
on and one current study in four Connecticut towns 
125. A Study of Virginia’s Rural Marginal Population. Allen D. Edwards a1 and W. E. 
ea «$26. Interstate Migration, Southeast 1870-1930. H. L. Geisert, University of Alabam 
127. 
a ap Qualitative Migration in a Rural Community of New ¥ York State. Amy A 
ah P _ 129. North Dakota Farm Population Estimates. Donald G. Hay, N. Dak. Agri Exp 
Rural Population Mobility in North Dakota. Jdem. 
«131. Tenant Farm Mothers. Margaret Jarman Hagood, Institute for issieil in iy 
Science, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. Case studies of tenant — 
£ women in Piedmont Subregion of N. -» 1937-39; limited case studies from Ga., 
— ‘Illiteracy in Virginia : A Social Problem. W. E. Hopkins, V irginia Polytechnic ied 


133. Farming Hazards in the Drought Area. R. S. Kifer, and H. LL. Stewart, USS. 
W on D. C. Thirteen selected drought-stricken areas in the Great Plains. aa 


= "Population Mobility in Selected Farm Communities— 
Kraenzel, Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana. 1928 

eS An Analysis of Rural Farm Population Movements in Selected Colorado i 

with Special Emphasis upon Changes Since 1930. Olaf F. Larson, Talmage Place, Apt. 503, 

_ Amarillo, Texas, and R. W. Roskelley, Colorado State College, Fort Collins, Colorado. __ 


Re. Population. Trends and in Arkansas. William H. Metzler, University of 


AMERI CAN Elna N. Smith, of Po 
54° ion and Prospects. Bruce L. Melvin and E! 4 
fs 
|) | 
| 
, Brunswick, Main 37. Josep f Social Agencie the su 
39 Harpswell al Mortality in Pi f Social Reseurc'., 
Be 19. Matern Fletcher, Bureau o in Pitt 
vision of Ralph Carr 
Little 
versity 
— Clinic, 
| 
Evans 
Washir 
— assachusetts. ciety. William Kirk, Pom Itures. Data include his-_ Service 
135. Social Change d Inca cultures; Mao Soctal 
Califo, ia. Aztec, Maya and In 6 


141. Selective Migration and Occupational Mobility in a a Rural Alabam Community. 

ilbert A. Sanford, 930 10th Avenue, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. == = ~~. 

— Population of Louisiana: Migration, Fertility, Mortality. T. Lynn Smith, Louisiana ar 


143. Population Mobility. Conrad Taeuber, Bureau o Agricultural Economics, Washing 


— ton, D . C. and C, E. Lively, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. Includes eigh 
states, 1928- 1936; about 25,000 schedules. 


> 


of Kansas, Kansas. Data on about 5000 University of Kansas or 
? — Population Characteristics in Relation to Soil Classification. J. F. Thaden, Michigan 
| (Detroit). Cc. Van Vechten, 
Life Tables for Economic Areas in the City of Pittsburgh. Joseph Zarefsky 
- the supervision of Ralph Carr Fletcher, Bureau of Social Research, Federation of Social Agen- i 
cies, on ent gi Pennsylvania. Life tables for slum areas, Prosperous : 
SOCIOLOGY AND PSYCHIATRY 
_ 149. The Sociology of Mental Ill-Health. L. Guy Brown, Oberlin | College, Oberlin, Ohio, 
Little day-by-day experiences as the origin of mental ill- health. 
__ 1§0. Physical and Social Factors in Mental Disease. Morris G. Caldwell, University ry of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. A selected group of 757 mental patients hospitalized at the 
Veterans Hospital, Lexington, Kentucky, 1932-1938. 


Adult A Record Form for Miscellaneous and Life Rots f 


—_ Embezzlement: a Social Psychological Interpretation. Stuart Lottier, ieee 

154. A Psychocultural Analysis of the Alcoholic. Harriet R. Mowrer, 2505 Prairie Aver enue, 

a ‘55: Identification of Social Isolates. Leslie Day Zeleny, State Teachers College, 

Mi Experiment with over 100 students. Uses the technique. 


_ 157. A New Technique for Determining Delinquency eiees R nd V. Bowers, Uni- 
versity of Rochester, Rochester, New York. Comparions of deling lency. rates by census tracts 
a From Po’ White to ‘Southern Colonel: Certain. poe of Class Stratification in . 
E Georgia Town. W. C. Capel, Milledgeville, Georgia. Analysis of the status creating factors in 
oa $9. Influence of Drought and Depression on a Rural Community, A Case Study in Haskell 
Kansas. A. D. Edwards, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia. 
—&§ ei Analysis and Interpretation of Basic Social and Economic Statistics about the Five a 
; a Service Areas in the North Side of Pittsburgh in Relation to Data for the City asa Whole. nent 
Ralph Carr Fletcher, Edward B. Olds, and staff, Bureau of Social Research, Federation 
Correlation of Basic Social and Economic Indexes for the 18 Principal Service Areas” 
An Ecological Analysis of Tulsa, Oklahoma, Using an ‘Arbitrary System of Small 
Areas of ‘Equal Size. Leo A. Haak, University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


WPA, Washington, D.C. A sample Michigan ER 
m the “Michigan Census 
i) 


Some Sociological and Social Aspects ot J. 0. ‘Hertzler, 
et 164. Mobility of Resident Families. Frank Ww. Hoffer, University of Virginia, Charlottes- — 
oom ville, Vi irginia. } Names of families from city directories from 1905 through 1936—75,000 a 
a 165. Disorganization in a Primitive Kinship System and the Organization of a Caste Sys- ne 
Be tem to Replace the Older Kinship System, Khasi and Garo Hills, Districts of Assam Province, 2 7 
India. A. B. Hollingshead, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
__ 166. Social Factors Related to Soil Erosion. J. L. Hypes, Connecticut State College, Storrs 
5 Connecticut. Farms in the Scantic River Valley of Connecticut including all or a part of five _ 
167. Social Organization of Mexican Immigrant Colony i in South Illinois. R rt 
Jones, 5460 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. abama: 1910-1935. W. 


7 


Leap, Bim 


mae City, Missouri. Kansas City, Missouri, 1920-1939. 
_ 170. Ecological Factors in Juvenile Delinquency. Ernest R. Mowrer, Northwestern Uni- 
= versity, Evanston, Illinois. Data from Juvenile Court of Cook County and Chicago Boys’ © 
172. Land- holding for Agricultural aces he by Japanese in the State of Washington. 
A. Rademaker, 820 North 13th Street, Tacoma, Washington. 
--173. Ecological Study of Mental Disease in Milwaukee County. Marguerite I. Reuss, 
4 Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
ay a «174. Ecology of Mental Disorders. Research Committee, Mid-West Sociological Soc . 
oa Stuart A. Queen, Chairman, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. Four midwestern — 
Cities, four | major types of ‘psychoses, five- year Period (1931-35). To test hypotheses of — 
175. Population Mobility, Inter-Tract and tnter- Area. Carl M. Rosenquist, | 
_ Station, Austin, Texas. In cities of Dallas and Houston, Texas for period: 1923-38. 
ae; * Ecological Study of Voting Behavior in Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth, and Seattle. 
= Calvin F. Schmid, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. Spatial patterning of vot- — 
ing data in relation to social, economic and ‘demographic correlates. 
«TTT Land Values as an Ecological Index. Jdem. Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Seattle. 
oa, Ecological- Housing Areas and Socio-Economic Status. Helene ‘Sensenich, Ros -.. 


cultura 
"A Correlation of Psychological Traits and Distance from ‘Cities. pheus ’ 
Neig 


borhood of Delinquency. Edwin H. Sutherland, Indiana Univer. 


n, 


=> Census Tracts in Vancouver, Cc. W. of Briti 


— Studies in American Leadership. Sanford Winston, North Carolina State College 
= University of North Carolina, Raleigh, North Carolina. Factors associated with the attain- 3 


415 7, 84, 100 109, | III, 112, 114, 122, 129, 130, 131, 133, 137, 
hy 144, 145, 159, 166, 171, 179, 182, 244, 254, 278, 307, 338) ; 
The Transmission of Farming as an Occupation in ‘Upper Cl 
The Social Participation of Farm Families. \ . A. Anderson and pl 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. Data from 600 Williameoa, C 


188. A Study of Levels of Living and Mobility among Arkansas 
Wage Laborer Families in the Southern States. Glenn T. Barton, AAA, Washington, D. C., 
John G. McNeely, Ark. Agri. Exp. Sta., Fayetteville, Arkansas, and Olin E. Leonard, Division 

of Farm Population ani and Rural ral Life, Bureau 1 of Agricultural Econo Washington, 


Vis 
Com: 
= 
Ohio. 
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Thaden 
— 


Free-Time Budget Rural Youth. In 


Czochoslovaks in Virginia. Se 

Community Adaptations to Population Changes: A Case a Middle Virginia 
ae Community, Beaverdam, Virginia. Allen D. Edwards, Box 528, Blacksburg, Virginia. 


‘ee «192, Survey of Harvest Labor in North Dakota. J. ‘id Folsom, Division of Farm Population — a 


and Rural Life, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, D. C.; Donald G. Hay, as ae 


or 


Agri. Exp. Sta., ’ Fargo, North Dakota, and Robert M. Cullum, Farm Security Administra- 

Shes: 193. The Influence of Depression and Various Governmental Relief Agencies on Farm A 


and Village Families in Affected Areas in Minnesota. F. Howard Forsyth, University of * 


one Activities of selected families she ioe Tek Southeastern Kentucky betw 
‘years of 1920 and 1930 and who have returned between 1930 and 1938. —t*™S 
. Activities and Interests of Rural Youth of North Dako 
Exp. Sta., State College Station, North Dakota. 
Social Aspects of Partnership Farming, a Preliminary Survey. Jdem. 
ie Sociological Facts Affecting the Degree of Responsiveness to Agricultural Betension Pe 
a Work i in Michigan. C. R. Hoffer and Duane L. Gibson, Michigan State College, East Lansing, © 
: __ 198. Montana Beet Labor Situation. Carl F. Kraenzel, Montana State College, B Bozeman, ‘s 
hc Montana. All beet raising districts within the State of Montana, asof1938. fee ee, 
= 199. New Frontiers on the Plains: A Cultural Approach to Man-Land Problems in the 
daa Plains. C. F. Kraenzel and R. R. Renne, Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana. © 
Changing Aspects of Rural Relief. AR. Mangus, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
01, The Adjustment of Youth. Bruce L. Melvin, Division of Research, WPA, Wa shington, Me 
D. C. Social and economic ahjustments of youth during the depression. 
202. Distribution and Characteristics of Physicians in Rural and Urban Areas 0 of Minne- ‘ce a 
-. Lowry Nelson, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minnesota. a 


203. Survey of Rural Youth in Minnesota. Lowry Nelson and Don Mitchell, Univ a iS, 
— . Social and Cultural Survey in the Tobacco Region in Southern Maryland. Maurice 
Parmalee and Olin E. Leonard, Division of Farm Population and Rural Life, Bureau of Agri- — 
--- a05. The Social Organization of New York Rural Communities. Robert A. Polson. Cornell — 
Universicy, Ithaca, New York. ‘To determine how rural communities ensus and 
206. Rural Social Institutions in Washington. Carl F. Reuss, State College of Washington, : 
Pullman, Washington. Characteristics of Washington rural institutions like the country Lib 
church, government and school, during the 20th century. __ 


_ 207. . The Content of the of 20 Vi Virginia 


ve 
_ 209. Membership Relations of Farmers’ Milk Marketing Associations in New York State. 


Dwight Sanderson and Duane Gibson, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. =| 


Membership Relations of Farmers’ Cooperative Purchasing Organizations. 
“Sanderson and J. Edwin Losey, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York,  —_. A 
211. Social Change in an Arab Village of North Lebanon. Afif I. Tannus, Cornell Unive 
212, Community Development in the Virginia Appalachians. Leland B. Tate, V 
Pc oly technic Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia. The rural community of Lebanon, Virginia. — oy 
213. Rural-Urban and Town-Country Relationships i in the » Lansing (Michigan) J Area. J. F “4 
_Thaden, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan. _ 
214. A Study of Suburbanization in Connecticut. N. L. Ww hetea, Connecticut State Col- af 
lege, Storrs, Connecticut. A community survey of Wilton, Connecticut, near metropolitan 
York. Includes all households in Wilton. 


and Turnover of Town Oficials. L. yhetten and Arthur K. Davis, 
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AME 
Mechanization Labor in South. Ww Jr., , Division of 


Pioneer Social Adaptation in the Palouse Country of Eastern Washington, 1870-90. 
_ Fred R. Yoder, State College of of f Washington, Pullman, Ww Vashington. 


EDUCATIONAL ‘SOCIOLOGY 


also: 17, 27, 83, 232, 241, 242, 243) 


219. The First Course in Sociology. Read Bain, Miami University, Oxford, O} Ohio. Analysis 
and theoretical discussion of content and method ‘of the introductory college course in soci- 


a 220. The Social Composition ant Social Ideas of University Trustees. Hubert Park — tet 


University of Minnesota, 


— School as Reflected in Public Opinion. In. Arnost Blaha, Masaryk University, 
5 > oie Based on questionnaires: and interviews. District of M 
- 222. The General Secretary of the Community Y.W.C.A.: A Job Analysis. aii a 


Williamson Brereton, Laboratory Division, , National Board, Y.W.C.A., 600 Lexington Ave- 


An Experiment in Teaching Jetroductery Sociology by Frequent Use of Objective 

Oral Exercises. Lee M. Brooks, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. — 
224. The Social Role of the Motion Picture in an Interstitial Area (Continued). Paul c b 


an New York University, 100 Washington Square, New York, New York. Research over 


=a a 10 year period; focussed on a New York City area; statistical and ecological methods used 


major emphasis upon a variety of case study techniques. 
225. The Effects of a Principles of Sociology Course upon Students’ Verbalized Attitudes. | 


_ 226. A Survey of Trends in Adult Education. Andrew Hendrickson, Teachers College, 
é Columbia University, New York, New York. Twenty-one cities in United States since 1928-29. 
227, Analysis of the Faculty ‘of Indiana University, 1885-1937. A. B. Hollingshead, Indi- 
ana Usiveniay, Bloomington, Indiana. An analysis of mobility, training, tenure, promotion 


=e per ge~ practices, and vital trends which include age, salary, and source of staff. 


228. Children’s Art. Dorothy Ketcham, University oe, Ann / Arbor, ae 

ay Internationalism Taught through the Medium of Dolls, ‘Toys ond Games 
231. Studies of Educational and Vocational Problems of Patients. /dem. — 


— An Evaluation of the Introductory Sociology Courses at Ohio State | 


Rupert C. Koeninger, Ohio State University 
«233. The Rise of Anti-Liberal Ideas in Literature. Leo Lowenthal, International Institute — 
~ of Social Research, 429 West 117th Street, New York, New York. German, French, and Eng. 
literature from the beginning of the classical period until today. 
a 234. The Relation of College Progress Measured in Terms of the Total Amount of College 
ij Attendance or Course Completion to Subsequent Social and Economic Adjustment of Former — 
% University of Minnesota Students during the Two-year Period, January 1938 to jeary 
1940. Delbert C. Miller, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. ened 
_ 235. The Consolidated High School: A Controlling Factor in ‘Community Life. a a E. ae 
Moseley, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia. 
Student and Its eg for Education. Samuel 


M. Chambers and Mary P. Eickhoff, Place, W 
238. The Educational Attainment of Different Members of Rural Households Receiving 
S- Relief in Colorado. R. W. Roskelley, Colorado State College, Fort Collins, Colorado, and Olef 
OF: Larson, Talmage Place, Apt. 503, Amarilio, Texas, 
—. * The Contributions of Sociology to Education. Joseph S. Roucek, New York Uni 


———— Sociology as a Functional Study for High Schools. s. George | Ww. - Strong, University of 


241, Factors in the Success and Failure of College Students. Sanford Winston, } North 
‘te State College of the University of North Carolina, Raleigh, North Caorlina. 
— Statistical and Case Analysis of Sociological Curricula in American Universities 
‘erne and John Regan, University cf Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
COMMUNITY PROBLEM 


(See also: 6,9, 11, , 28, 32, 33, 34, 46, 76, 102, 112, 115, 116, 132, 148, , 160, 6s, 166, 161417 


a 725 190, 201, 2035 2375 279, ne 308, 3°03, 338, 339 3 58) 
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Use of Time Students. Bain, Miami Un versity, Oxford, 
Ohio. Schedules of actual time devoted to specified typesof recreation. = bile 
244. Law and The Community Structure. G. T. Bowden, Pennsylvania State Callens, 
Senta College, Pennsylvania. Centre County, Rasukaae 1800 to the present. Court Records 
Housing in Decatur, Illinois, 1939: A Study. Edward S. James Millikin 
246. Trailer Life and Social Donald 0. Cow 


247. Survey of the Depressed Area of New Bedford, Division of 

i. ‘ 948. Survey of the Depressed Coal Mine Areas of Southern Illinois. Idem 

249. Survey of Pecan Shellers in San Antonio, Texas. /dem. 

- ihre Study of the Hazelwood Area of Pittsburgh. Ralph Carr Fletcher, Katharine A. 

. Bich and Staff, Bureau of Social Research, Federation of Social en Pittsburgh, Penn. 

251. Survey of Recreational Facilities in Homewood-Brushton. 


_ 252. . Analysis ond . en of Existing Social and Economic Data About the East 


"58 Ohio Avenue, Tifin,Ohio, Ww 
264. The Finnish- Dominated Consumers’ Cooperative Movement in “North 
: - States; An Analysis of the Factors Involved in Its Genesis and an Appraisal of the Elements 
a Strength and Weakness in Its Institutional Expression Today. Leonard C. Kercher, Ww estern | 
State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. ‘(a 


255. Use of Relatives as Blood Donors. esi Ketcham, University Hospital, Ann 


97. A New England Jewish Community. Samuel Koenig, 236 Dwight Street, New Haven, — 
oe _ 258. Social Relationships and Institutions in Seven New Rural Communities. Charles P. 
Loomis, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, D. C. 
Pes. 259. The Negro Community in Seattle. Robert W. 0’ Brien, University of Washington, 
=e ‘Seattle, Washington. Using historical, ecological, statistical, and case study data. “aa 
260, The Problem of ‘‘Depressed Areas.” Dwight L. Palmer, Massachusetts Institute of ngs 
g Technology, Cambridge, Massachusetts. England, 1935-38 and New England, July 1938 to 
Rainey, William S. Stead and Howard M. Bell, American Youth Commission, 744 
Place, Washington, D. C. Five Research centers. ‘Data on job elements, worker characteristics, 
ss - occupational replacement rates by local labor markets, seasonality of industries, the trans- ae 5 
7 of workers across industrial lines, the division of responsibility between local and fed- —- 
eral agencies for guidance, training and placement, 
262, An Ethnic Study of Bridgeport, Connecticut. David Roduick, 342 Crown Street, New 
Haven, Connecticut. Cultural change during the past hundred years, especially since the | 


oe 266. Unemployment i in the Learned Professions in the United States of America. Gla ‘ ae 
__R. Walker, Apt. I-F, 4400 Center Ave., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
267, Evolution of American 1 Community. C. Harvard U Cam- 
, 106, 151, 167, 200, 255; 3) 

268. Foster Home Caret for Children — Health Problems. Marcella H. Anderson, 

3 269. Personal Equation i in Social Work. L. Guy ‘ian: Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 


x _ 270. A Study of the Historical in of Child Welfare Services i ‘in s in Kentucky. Julia g 
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A Social Study of Fifty to the Family So 
Philadelphia. Myra Daniel, 304 Belt Avenue,St.Louis,Missour. 
273. The Employer- reserve Plan for Ciemistapeens Insurance and the Pr 


75. Analysis of Cases Served | by Fund Idem. 
76. Geographic Distribution of General nce Cases of the Cou 
‘partment of Public Assistance, 1939. Idem. — 
ak 277. History of Kingdom House. A settlement in St Louie i ; Ruth Hagedom, i 
278. Group Attitudes and Institutiona! 


Harper and Duane L. Gibson, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan. = 


279. A Study of the Services Rendered a Group of Crippled Chilkren from May » a 1936 
to June 30, 1938 by the University Hospital of St. Louis University. A. Helen Hutter, 600 

280. Changes in Administrative Policy and Relationship of Public and Private Shelter it 
e for the Homeless in Chicago Since 1929. Frank EF. — dies North Sacramento ; 


Louis Metropolitan Area. Harry L. Kaufer, 5957 Bartmer, St. Louis, Missouri. 
282. Adaptation of Equipment to Sick Children. Dorothy Ketcham, University Hospital, 2 

—-s- 983. Budgets. dem. Budgets for medical care, leisure time and occupat 

teaching budgets, budgets in reading interests and. budgets in recreation, 

--- 284. Changing Content of Instruction of students in the Social Services (Medical Social — 

Work, Hospital School, Occupational Therapy, Special Activity, and Library). 


a The Child’s Tools. /dem. Games used by several hundred sick children necessary 


286. Creative Expression through Poetry. Idem. 
287. Hobbies for Cultural Remunerative and Adjustments Purposes. Idem. 
288. Hospital Handbook. /dem. Laws igiaitits to hospitals and the « care and | tre 
patients, licensing of doctors, etc. 
289. Medical Handbook. "Idem. 
290. Analysis of 70,000 Rural Rene bilitation lies L. K rkpatrick, Farm. Securit 
agi. The Social Status of the Parents of Children Having Congenital and Rheumati 
"Heart Disease. Dorothy LeCloux, Algoma, Wisconsin. 


State Welfare Legislation. Robert C. Division of Research 


ae 294. A Study of Social Services Rendered to a Selected Group of Prenatal Patients. 
Berna M. Pape, 6420 Clayton Road, Clayton, Missouri. 
ss 295. The Emotional and Social Aspects of Fifteen Cases of Pernicious Anemia. ‘Margaret a. 

296. The Role of the Medical Social Worker in the Prevention of Congential Syphilisand 


» Complications. Claire Dorothy Sedler, 1921 Lothrop Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 


—— Optimum Forms for Social Case Recording. Ada Eliot, Sheffield, I Madison Street, es 4 
availa ble for soci logical 


8. Disadvantaged Classes in American Agriculture. Carl Taylor, Helen W. 


E. L. Krikpatrick, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington,D.C. 
_ 299. A Cross-Section Survey of English and American Reform Movements. F. M. Vree- ae 
land, Depauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. Reform movements active in England and _ 


the United States in 1936-37: aims, scope, structure, support, and fnmencee 


partment of the University Hospital of St. Loui 
Margaret Mary Walter, Lannon, Wisconsin. 
301. Census of Transiency in St. Louis. I ng Counc ofS 


|) gencies in the Plains States. Fran 
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t. Louis Social Service Exchange, by census tracts and statistical areas, 1938. _ eves a?" ee 
An Into ‘Theis Pilea of and Present Program. 


for Membership in the Social Planning Council from 1gtrto1939.ldem.  — 


Adult Criminal Offenders. Pauline V. "Young, Uni 
309. Tiegitimacy in Pittsburgh, 1920-1937. L. the supervision 
Ralph Carr Fletcher, Bureau of Social Research, Federation of Social Agencies, Picwebargh 


Pennsylvania. T di lume, and cha of illegitimate births. 
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310. The Chinese Family. Karl and Olga W Lang, Institute 
cial Research, 429 West 117th Street, New York, New York. Questionnaires in North > say : 
a China, Shanghai, Tientsin, W usih, Quantung, Fukin; family records of the Hospital of Pekin, 
Union. Medical College, 4000 $' students in 24 universities,and 8 middleschools. 
Marital Ideals of a Lower Middle Class Population. Edmund deS. Brunner 
Lorge, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, New York. Questionnaire 
“ideal” marriage with correlative answers as to actual situations senders of 
True Stories ina the Mart 


a deological Differences Between College Students and Their arents. Jo n 
and University, Kent, Ohio. Questionnaire responses on sex, mar- 
Cross-Cultural Study of et Primitive Marriage, Pama, and Kinship. 
ingsley Davis, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania, — ia 
316. The Functional Theory of the Family. Jdem. 
tT. The Widow and the Social Structure: A Study in Comparative Sociclogy. Sdom. 1 Siege 
318. Family Stability and Attitude re Size of Family. Manuel C. Elmer, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Study of 4000 families by interview. i ar pee 
a Source of Income of Families Receiving Relief from Three Private Family Welfare 
yore ¢ in Allegheny County in November, 1938. Ralph Carr Fletcher, Katharine A. Biehl, 
and staff, Bureau of Social Research, Federation of Social Agencies, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
320. Types of Families. Richard O. Lang, 7701 Georgia Avenue, Washington, D. C. Un- 
published data, 1930 Census of Population. 
321. The Japanese Family in Japan and America. Forrest LaViolette, University of Wash- 
lopment; family i interviews; official Japanese : sta- 
322. The Study of 82 Young Families Known to the Family Welfare Association of Mil- 
waukee. Louise Marble, McMillan Hall, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri, 
__ 323. Birth Rate of People on Relief in Oklahoma. Wyatt Marrs, University of Oklahoma, 
tee Social and Economic Study o of the Choctaw Family i in Oklahoma. dem. *) 
ae Social Disorganization and the Family. Ernest R. Mowrer Northwestern Usivendey, 
& 426. A Study of Remarriage. Harriet R. Mowrer, 2505 Prairie Avenue, Sennen: Illinois. 
; ve Comparison of the person’s second with his first marriage to determine the differential and toe 
persistent factors involved in marriage conflictand adjustment. 
__ 327. Symbolic Patterns in Family Adjustment. Jdem. The role of symbolization i 
Reactions « of College Students to a Picture the Birth of a ‘Chi 
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q 


The -Child and Step- Relationship. Smith Linfield College 


- 330. Student Attitudes on Marriage. Forrest L. Weller, Steshethuws College, Elizabeth 


«331. Rural Families on Relief. Carle C. Zimmerman, Harvard Caivenion, Cambridge, 
_ Massachusetts, and Nathan L. Whetten, Storrs Exp. Sta., Storrs, Connecticut. Nation- -wide — 


— of relief cases in 138 representative counties and 116 New oe: townships 


SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 
Gordon Brown, 
The Marginal Church Participant. Joho | State University, Kent,Ohio. 
: . 334. Ritual in Chicago’s Southside Churches for Negroes. V. E. Daniel, Wiley College, 
496. Religious Intere ts of Patients. Dorothy Ketcham, University Hospital, Ann Arbor, 
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The Prison Community: Illinois State Prison, 1931-1934. Donald Clemmer, Illinois 
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344. Success and Failure of Adult Probationers in Wisconsin. Reuben Hill. and John 


ern 7 Gillin, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. vena ee and probation experiences a 


~ of all adult probation cases closed by the Wisconsin State Board of Control, January 1, 1933 
345. Crime and Conditions. Stuart Lottier, Psychopathic Clinic, Recorder's. 
_ Court, Detroit, Michigan. Economic indexes and seven series of offenses known to the police, — 
_ Detroit, 1929 to 1938, coupled with data of probation and parole prediction; = 
of State Police, State of Connecticut. Victor A. Connecticut al 


Philadelphia, _ lvania. A survey based on available but hitherto un- 


analyzed data in selected official pu lications mostly from the last decade. Foreign data aaa 
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= Change in this Category. Seba Eldridge, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 
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367. The Adult Education Program of the W.P.A. as a Form of Social Adju tment in 
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-- 368. Juvenile Delinquency and Recreational Facilities in the Kingman Park Area, Was 
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369. Size of Family in Three Generations of Whites. William Coster, Catholic University 
a; * Interpretation of Correlation. Stuart Carter Dodd, American University of Beirut, Be 
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--- 372. Social and Occupational Adjustments of Male Youths of Rural Origin Res 
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American Youth Commission, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. Covers three leadin 

farm organizations: Grange, Farmer’s Educational and Cooperative Union, and America 

Farm Bureau Federation on a national basis. 

377 Study of Rural Youth Situations and Problems. Jdem. 

378. Group Theft by Male Juvenile Delinquents in Washington, . C. and Allegheny a 

- county, Pennsylvania. Leo Kloos, Graduate Hall, Catholic University of America, W ashing- : 
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- 381. Administrative Problems of the Juvenile Detention H ok Coun lin 
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«385. Size of Family i in Three Generations of Negroes. George McKenna, Jr., , Xavier Uni- i. 
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—_— Social Origin and Social Motives of Choice of Profession of the Czechoslovak Second- Mig 
ary School Teachers. Zdenek Ullrich, Cukrovarnicka V ka, 
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; aed Ties 397. The Role of a Girls’ Club in a Local Community. Frances Davenport, 17 17 Kingsbr dee 
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_ Science, Values, and Sociology. This editorial a attempts to make explicit 
pm: 


some of the m more or less implicit considerations involved in passing on _ 
_ manuscripts. As a result of having read perhaps 450 manuscripts | during» 
the last year and a half, Tam forced to to conclude that a good many — : 
_ teaching * “sociology” : and doing me research” would | disagree with the views | 
: mpeenien | below. Many contributors are what may be called * “borderline 


oe cases,” i. , the y have not been | trained in sociology aS are teaching i 7 


ieee pre are working in other fields but are under r the illusion that 
they know what r “ought to and they ‘therefore submit 
4 to The Review. 


as W. Thomes seems to 
bs 


use the term. almost from other mammals 
by being called the “evaluating animal. ” Other animals (so far as we 
_know) are content to act; man has an incurable itch to* “explain” ‘(oeenation) . 
his actions. This is perhaps his most characteristic ty] pe < of action; it is his Bags 
; bane and blessing. Frequently, he forgets t that his words z are merely symbols 
of actions, objects, and relations between them. He reifies | sy symbols, a 
makes patterns of words which then exercise “compulsive pow 
= 7 overt actions, with the result that he often acts so as to damag 
himself. Some of these word are normative 


aectof 


to cult. Two main be mentioned here. T he ' 


first i is a naive faith i in science; it is * ‘good” to know, and somehow, man’s © 
; 


life, his solutions of his problems, i.e., his achievement of his “values,” will 


be ‘ “better” if knowing is ‘ ‘scientific” ; man’s individual and social 
destiny y will be ‘ “better” ifiti is guided, mediated, and controlled by scientific _ 


aa knowledge. The second i is an equally naive faith in the ritual of the cult, 3 


1.€., in the procedures and operations, the methodology, of science. ‘This 
of the — speaking from Sinai, for the . 


” of the 


Immutable it Comes dows to. 


red a 


scientist is for The Truth,” 


a awe 
— 
with examples of individuals and cultures which have been « | 
result of acting in accord with certain “values.” 
2 
pe of thinking which holds that 
the Final, Absolute, — thin 
fils: he is looking for the simplest 
— 
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is the greatest. number of sensory experi 


these se usually being mediated | by instruments. His ‘ ‘explanation” "is is th 
‘description, with a stated degree. of probability, of what may be expected — 
nder ‘conditions. This is based the assumption (which « ex 


s to justify) that o our sen 
to or rderin 


the we call scientific is limited and ‘practically m must 
be supplemented by other modes of as logical, 


f human experience v which heretofore have been regarded a as ‘not seater e 

to such 1 treatment. - Sociologists a are pid a ing t to o deal a 


men 
c 


the ph 


whether tl 


think so; 


ney can be described emains to be seen. Sociologists 


many physicists, biologists, and politicians doubt it, 


i. a. even assert that i it ¢ cannot be done. mah lp observe that this. doubt, or 


assertion, itself i is a a kind of ‘repetitive regularity i in the behavior of man— 


ou cannot human | nature” and “Man j is 


nconsistent; they usually 


“(exhibit behavior) a thousand times a day which would be sed fantastic, 
so 


and even lethal, if so a phenomena were not predictable, i.e., , relatively i 
constant and ‘Tepetiti e. So the sociologist has good grounds { for ‘thinking 


= societal : science is sponsible, though as yet he has not done > enough scientific. 
a = work; he has talked too much. However, he has ‘Produced r more valid s science | 


than most of his scientific and lay brethren recognize, or will admit. He | 
himself is not discouraged because he knows that an established science is = a 
_ a cultural phenomenon of slow, accretionary growth. The conception — 
ciology as a natural sci science is so recent that many sociologists 
“yet fully accepted t the implications of this point o of 1 view. 
One of his difficulties has been and still is that he > often fails to omakea 


distinction between the first and second order of values mentioned above. aes Me 


Some sociologists still think that sociology is primarily concerned with pro- o 
-moting human welfare and that this can be done by talk rather than as ,: 
_ byproduct, or aftermath, of scientific work. ( One man (trained as a 1 chemist, : 


‘I think) has s expressed it it by s saying th that ‘ ‘sociology i is the science of | putting 
| 


= 


= 
) both exist and rem: 
least onsiderabie length of time. if th all data (sensory 4 
— 
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ie sciences to o work” ” for human welfare. That is is, ‘sociology is a kind of 
_ high- powered propaganda agency telling us ; what to do to be saved. Physi 


cal and biological and many social scientists, to say nothing of millions of 
men, seem to o share this, view. a great extent, men who have 


However, if is any. one experience is that the 


_ second set t of scientific values, the ritual of method and point « of \ view, must 


be kept sacred. One of the chief values of this set is that the scientist must _ 
a conduct himself as if there were no values other than the value of amoral, 


nonutilitarian search for | relatively invariable associations 
tween variables. Since the search must be repeated to | be validated, it be 
comes ‘ ‘research.” He undoubtedly is influenced by nonscientific values in 
his” selection of research problems, but once the problem i is selected, he 
banish as completely as as possible all predispositions, wishes, practical 
considerations, personal preferences, and v alue judgments: except those 
= in scientific method. No anchori rite : serving the shrine, no priest or 
‘Magician, ever observed his ritual more rigorously t than the “ pure” ‘scientist 
_ serving | the Lords of Field and Laboratory Research. His methodology | has ners 


been” developed so as ‘to “minimize distortions of personal, private, 


experience. If this methodology is violated, experience shows that 

his observation, classification, hypotheses, manipulations, and conclusions 
ii impersonal, nonmoral objectivity which is the methodological _ 
goal of natural science. What is; how | it occurs; what happens | under given : 


conditions—these are ire the scientist’s sole « concern; not, why? ? what for? is te i 


it good? can it be used? what should we do next? One might almost say — 
‘science is th 


rigorous “ethod of making conceptualized descriptive state- 
ments of. probable « occurrence of sense-observable pheno within 


if this view be accepted, we have aw workable criterion’ for the ‘selection 


- articles to be printed i in The Review. ». They should deal with research 3 


reports, hypotheses t to be tested, critical evaluations of work. k done, method- 
ological devices, theoretical interpretations s of research, ; and policies and 


4 rograms for the advancement of sociological science. The normative values 


i to research metho ods and results are the only ones which the em 
scientist qua scientist can promote. his. does not mean that he should not 7 


study: other values. On the contrary, ‘ values” are natural phenomena and 
as such should be investigated i in the same spirit : and by the same general 


=a in | studying all other natural phenomena. Ane necessary con- 
fn clusion is that the scientist can point out inconsistencies between ‘such 
values and also between them and | the attest cts of science. This 1 ‘is: 


1 which he, as scientist, can that some values are 
0 others, namely, t that they 


| 

| + ii % 

| 
| 
~ 

ee 
| 
HE he | 
yah 

— 
— = 


given « community, or Q), wa here he is on surer ground, pra are more 
consistent with extant scientific knowledge « or logical inferences therefrom. =a 

However, when the scientist is dealing with the second set of values 


‘mentioned above, those ‘connected with research and “publication, the 


“ritual of his cult,” he legitimately can, and must use the “Should- Ought | oe ie 
Mechanism” as William H. George has called it in The Scientist ‘in Action, — Boa 
3 though Mr. George says the s scientist t never should use it—a value judgment eee 


_ by George himself | contravening g his v view that a scientist ha has t no truck with | ie 
alues or philosophy. . Research “should” and “ought” i ‘and must be d : 


to the canons and criteria of scientific metho od. 


These ‘also are p-values’ he ca can n and must as ‘scien- = 


: tist - and collectively in his : scientific societies. He. must s stand for the right — 


and “moral obligation” to do research according to desi methods of — 
and to his results and 


4 


his as such it demands his devotion. ‘Only 
} 


can the scientist preserve the i y of his soul do the to 


| he has dedicated his SAL 


their purposes. The scientist as. citizen in a democracy uld 


Bas playa re nsible part in this political process, but he should make it clear oy 
that he a citizen, not scientist, when he does so. He, like other men, — 


- many roles, and he like them, will betray his major role if he fails to keep 
aciear disti ction between them. It is as difficult and probably as 
factory t to > be “pure” scientist when o one is is making laws as when 0 one 


that both purposes and procedures should be as co 


extant He should ‘and to convince 


and its al culture, sooner or later, 
after waste of blood and and tears, fal i nt 


| left to preachers, publicists, propagandists, politicians, 
groups, unionists, teachers, business men, and citizens. These d 
Values are o vital importance to the “Good” society, and their proponents 
— 
4 
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to effectuate ‘them should be a: as consistent as possible with scientific orl . 

edge. Hence, a as s scientist he can give expert advice to ) policy making agencies, pe 

= but as scientist, he cannot advocate anything except the freedom of science _ 
a . 

and the necessity for scientists to observe religiously the methods of science. _ 

If he does advocate specific: public policies or “causes,” he becomes: a 


- prophet or - politician or moralist and thus departs from his. proper role 2 leas 
scientist; he commits the unpardonable - sin against the Holy Ghost o oO 


Bernard has said (in a first draft of this" 


s.” To this I subscribe, but would comment that 


veg 


whether we shou 


e al Isb can pass u 
above. 
be ca concret: fic society condemn 
awar,a Fihrer, a labor union, a New Deal or Old Deal, : an n epidemic, nor 
_a hurricane. These are natural phenomena to be studied by natural science. ae 
; The Review, as the organ of a scientific society, should reflect this strict, ES 
“pure,” _nonmoral position. However, the members of the Society, as_ 
| citizens, legitimately may take any position they please on all such ques 
tions, as most of them probably do, actively « or passively. Personally, I 
oa think the 1 hore active they : are, the better. ‘They : all should be members of 
pressure g groups promoting causes that the scientist-members think are 
consistent with science, else they may find themselves in a world in which 
_ science is impossible. This is especially | true of the social sciences today. 
If we are too holy to descend into the market place to counsel with our J 
— fellow citizens, the market place may rise and destroy science and many of 
our other cherished values as well. However, if we are not careful to — 
our roles as scientists and citizens clearly distinct, both to ourselves and - 
“ others, we may contribute to the destruction of science in the very act of Be: 


; "giving lip service to it. It has happened often: that r men cting in the name ed 


certain values, have done much to destroy them. 
igs It must be a apparent that while this editorial i is s ostensibly concerned with __ 
our cory. of dealing with papers, it is s really a statement of values of the : 
mentioned above. Therefore, it is 


It advocates no cause cause of 


ce. 
other cause than 


‘report actual vesnerch are re of course e welcome 


shows i its relevance tos we 


= 


Jog 
— the scientist can tell er. He can only say, “Tf 
Id have either. He how to proceed to construct _ 
— 
Ss 
— 
| 
blem”—but this should 
— 


1s con- 
: - siderable c consensus. “Controversial causes,” except those dealing with the a 


theories, methods, and findings of sociolog not be 


At present, there i is a] paucity of papers which 
ciology asa natural ‘science. Most « of them that : are 


asa natural s science are e theoretical o or F methodological rather than ¢ empirical. 


y of empirical research ‘should be stated ‘caplicidly and fly 
7 enough so ) that i it can be repeated. However, it is unlikely that ; any great — 


hasa accum ulated a 1 considerable m mass $s of tested empirical results in 
“a iological theory now extant. Therefore, I believe | 
the development of sociology as a reputable natural science will be greatly 
advanced in the immediate future if the amount of refined, repeated, and 
_ sharpened empirical research considerably exceeds that of ‘methodological , 


and theoretical research 


Persons and Positions. Occasionally, a letter mes to this ee 


- questing that someone’s av vailability for a position should be announced. 
Beg notice of a vacancy has appeared during the past year and a half. 
It was duly record! in ‘Current Items.” Al All such requests: will be pub- 


f 
lished in that. department, | but the requests to be hired seem to fall into — 


When we were re considering the abolition of 
coe department, we made some inquiry and did not succeed i in finding a — 
case of anyone who had obtained a position as a result of having his BS 


anonymous notice of availability printed. Perhaps we were too hasty 


ng it after only a two year trial. If any one was ever helped by 


“Persons and Positions” ‘to get a position or in a we 


Current: Items. This is depa 
doubts. I have not found many who t they, read and sil 

er hey are odided 

items that Tj Just es to hear about or ru Ss. s. Very few i item 


+ 
obvious that empirical research is always done Be 
 @ and it usually wou be better research if the implicit 
| bution either to theory or met! 
—i 
«able feel 
the members that this department should 


5 
‘ 


do not | know whether ‘this material i is worth the time 


ontinued, 1 feel it be" "bigger better’ cover some- 
what completely the goings and coming and doings of the members. How. 


if more 4 are printed. 
“Announcements and “Meetings” ” is ‘more defensible, think. ‘It. does 
information which 1 may be of considerable professional value. 


eae regional society secretaries do a good job of reporting their meetings. There 


ee is a continual flood of “ press releases” (propaganda) which req en aay 


hours of winnowing, rewriting, and obtaining a 


sufficient value to merit the t time and st 
rs a service, how « can it be improved 


Prices. of ‘contributors have expressed the opinion 


_ “that our reprints | cost too much. This, of course, is a matter of fact to b be 
— rmined by the records . Some - perhaps forget that t the twenty-five > free 


2 copies furnished t to every y contributor involves considerable > expense. It aso 
a. should be recalled that The e Review now pays for all cuts up to $5. oand 


oo. half of all charges in excess of that amount. Finally, i it sho uld be n noted ; 


ec gener aie ttitude of our printers is well illustrated os their response 4 


to my query re regarding ' the possibility « of reducing th the cost © of f reprints. The — PY, 
chief expense it in handling the ‘reprints. is the co cost of time a and | paper. 


‘Printers | have succeeded i in | speeding up > the handling of re 


CONcern very many people, and those few not very much. it has the — 
that too many of these items have to be reports of events that have 
happened, not prevues of things to come—as they should be. Our publishing 
schedule requires that the announcement must be in by the twentieth 
the month preceding the issue, e.g., the copy for the August issue must 
1 a loss. Most members of the 5o 
do not realize how much our printers do for The Review over and above 
| 


a year. ‘This i is to be tentative and If it works 
out all right, a new schedule will be adopted next year based upon our ie ree 


experience v with this provisional plan. . The printers w will submit bills at the i 
present rate, but the contributors m may deduct : 20 F > percent when — 
> 
their remittances. This is the present schedule for cost of reprints: 


$5. $7.86 $8.16 $10.68 $12.30 $14.16 $15.12 
6.00 9.12 08 129048. 17.64 ‘18.90 


Covers: 50 covers 
100 covers 
Additional hundrec 


: _ The new arrangement 1 means that articles of 4 pages or less will be billed . 
at $2. 50 | for t the firs first 5 505 over 4 to 8, at $4. 00; and s so. on. n. Its should be 
4 


_ of “natural unit” in printing. “Tf the article runs to 43 pages, it requires the g 
_ same trea tment, and therefore involves as much expense for labor : a 


e next 
is a mechanical difficulty cannot be c 


If enough reprints are ooh. during the coming year so’ that a still greater 


reduction than this trial 20 percent seems possible, advantage \ will be taken 
of that fa when w "permanent Price schedule i is adopted next ye yea: 


— 

a 
ae 


a 


Communication. We have made a practice of | printing no communications re- 


ting to articles and book reviews. In general, such communications seem to be 


ae a rather unproductive use of time and space. When a man writes a book, he gives a 
a hostage to fortune and should expect — more negative than approbative criti- a 


believe laudatory reviews seldom should written. Reviews should emphasize 
thew weaknesses and shortcomings of books. If a reviewer can find no basis for nega- 


oe e “tive criticism, he should confine himself to a description of the methods and con- 


‘nile might | be a + good policy to Poems two reviews of a few books gga seem to = 


= yeni policy which the present editorial board is attempting to carry out. 
a Publishers and authors should ‘regard it as a distinct honor to have their books 
s somewhat at length in The Review. However, this ideal cannot be folly 
4 reached under present conditions. To approximate | it would require a larger f financial a 
outl Review can afford and perhaps also some change i in the present 
culture complex (or is it obsession?) of writing and publishing books. Bis i 
ae a have made an exception to our practice of not printing communications abx 
reviews in the case of Mr. Evans’ letter for the following reasons: (1) it g ' 
Bo sae vce to state our policy and to express some of my own personal opinions 
oF aa book reviewing; (2) the review in in question appears to be an example of that 
i common jpractice of criticizing a man’s work because he wrote a book he wanted rr 
to write rather than one the reviewer nite he should have written; and (3) Mr. 


= 


interested parties is dificult, — -it takes six weeks. .—R. 

‘There review somes to appears on pages 417-418 8 of The Review for. Jun 

Your says that my note in the would have been quite sufficient 
tion of Father Schebesta’s failings. I do not at all agree with him. It would have been most un- _ 
to Father made e charges wit without, so. oe as full documentary 


_ put our present knowledge of the Malayan Negritos into compact form. With floods of papers 
of all kinds continually appearing in all kinds of s of scientific journals, such compilations appear 


do not know what evidence from the the Philippines and Sumatra (no Negrites i in 
I have not taken into account with r regard to the Negritos and the blowpipe. The Malayan _ 
evidence tends to show that the blowpipe was not a Negrito weapon originally, and that 
the bow was; as in the Andamans and the Philippines. I have a short note on Negrito combs — 
in the latter islands, but it does not seem possible to say definitely that there is, or is not, — 
connection between the used by the Negritos there and the Malayan 


Des, Finally, your re 


Be. 
| 
> 
ft = 
chair 
| 
in print. a direction. When this was the c > h to indulge in flights or 
— ded I prefer to keep my fect on the ground; rather than to indulge fights 
aN the clues provided, i p he bor a stated in tive si 


oak Peninsula (sic) pale ” That is a statement of so general a nature that it is not easy to refute 7 

it. One can rash say, “Read the ath wae so o desire, and form your own opinion.” "One may 9 


Yours faithfully, 
Chartered Bank, 


_ American Eugenics Society, Calif. ‘Div. At the e annual dinner mee ing, 


main speaker was Herbert Spencer Jennings, who is visiting lecturer at U.S.C. this year. 
The April 20 meeting was addressed by Roswell Johnson on “Socialism and Eugenics.” 
May 18, B. ‘Sait, on Dey Tomorrow.” 


by 
= and A other members were present. Pitirim A. Sorokin was the guest of honor. ie 


pen 


od (Mey 30 carried an extended account of ie address which will il appear in its entirety in the 


Sesquicentennial Publications of f Georgetown University. 


Community Service Society of New York was founded in in merger of the New 
~ York Society for Improving the Condition of the Poor and The Charity Organization Society, bie 
_ two social agencies of long and honorable history. The A.I.C.P. was perhaps the oldest social a ro 


"chairman of the board of the Service of New York. 


essed at its new quarters, Dr. F. van Heek, Albert iecloaeen 12, Amsterdam- am a 

The Eastern 1 Sociological Society met April 22-23, 1939, at Asbury Park, | 2 = sak a 
larger attendance than at any previous conference. There were about 175 in attendance wich 
125 at the annual banquet on Saturday night. 
_ The new officers for 1939-1940 are: president, Willard Waller, Barnard College; vice- 
president, John Dollard, Yale University; secretary-treasurer, Paul F. Cressey, Wheaton — 
er College; the newly elected member of the executive committee, E, Franklin Frazier, Howard G ey he 
3 University. The other members of the executive committee, holding office from previous a oo: 
years, are: Maurice Davie, Yale University; C. G. Dittmer, New York University; Joseph pee oie 
_ Folsom, Vassar; Mrs. Bessie B. Wessel, , Connecticut College for Women. ipsa er) 
“Ss ~ President J. K. Folsom, Vassar, spoke at the annual banquet on the topic, “For What Are — 
We Sociologists?” He emphasized the idea that sociologists today ‘should concern themselves 
‘not simply with research and concepts but also with social values. “Not forever ‘should 
- sociologists hide behind the mask of impersonal and artificial objectivity. We need compara-_ 
tive studies of the cultural values of different societies, and the relation of these values to the 
fundamental needs of man.”’ This concern with social action and the problems or 
> a society ran through the addresses of President Kingdon, of Newark University, and H. | 
‘Miller, of Bryn Mawr College. This same | theme was carried on the next morning in the 
_ Session devoted to “Sociology, Education and Social Action.” 
session on a questionnaire study which he had made of the members of the Society, : showing Bi. 
that they were at the present time engaged 3 in a large number of social activities outside a 
their regular college work, 


7 ‘The Institute of C Criminal Science, formerly located at 1741 K Street, w ashington, D. a. 


Kelly, has left Washington and 


— 
— 
— 
a 
| 
— 
_ — 
| 
— 


"AMERICAN SOCIOL OGICAL ‘REVIEW, 


of this “Institute,” they should be warned against any enters future promotional schemes nh 
4 _ The Institute of Public Affairs held its thirteenth annual meeting 4 at the University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville, Va., July 2 to 15, 1939. The was ‘ 
ernment: National and International.” 


__ International Institute of Social Research, Smillie omiesiiall with the University of 


Socatidiess, am Main, Germany, and since 1934 affiliated with Columbia University, has just BS 


, published its first book i in a series of English publications: Punishment sed Social — z 


by Geo e nd Otto Kirchheimer, Columbia University I Press. 
Michigan Child Guidance Institute, L. J. Carr, Director, 1027 E. Huron St. , Ann 


has a $600.00 résearch assistantship for 1939-40. Applications 
should be in by Aug. 15. 


= Mid-West Sociological Society in Des with the 
fid-West Economics Association, ‘Apel 20-22, T sociologists i 

officers for 1939- 1940 are: Leslie D. president, St. Cloud Coles 

. M. Reinha , first vice-president, University of Nebraska; Stuart A. Queen, second _ 
"president, Wa hington University; Lloyd V. Ballard, secretary-treasurer, Beloit College. 
The executive committee is: Noel P. Gist, past president, University of Missouri; Ruth 


wa Shonle Cavan, Rockford College; C. N. Burrows, Simpson College; Seba Eldridge, University r 
a of Kansas; George B. Vold, University of Minnesota; E. Glenn Callen, Nebraska Wesleyan; Sa 
hea Lantis, North Dakota State Teachers College; W. K. Kumlein, South Dakota State 


Howard Becker, University of 


‘ay The National Archives. Vernon D. Tate, Chief of the Division of Photographic i 


= Research, will attend the Fifteenth International Conference on Documentation at 


Be The Academia de la Historia de Cuba, at its meeting in ieee on ee 16 seat unan 
; ers conferred the rank of Academico Correspondiente i in Washington upon Roscoe R. Hill, aa 
Chief of the Division of Classification, in recognition of his work asahistorian. 
a _ During a recent European trip, Frederick P. Todd, of the Division of War Department i et 
Archives, visited the Public Record Office in naten and the military a archives establishments 
Miss I Irene Wright has ‘resigned her position in the Division of F 


Reference toacceptan 
a 
ee the Burr conspiracy and the preparations to try ‘Burr rand 
- Harmon Blennerhassett in the United States Circuit Court at Chillicothe, Ohio, in 1808, 


have been transferred to the National the United States District Coare for 


mentary log found —- customhouse records in The National Archives. The log covers 
‘the period from ¢ Oct. 91 14, to Jan. 20, 181 Sy and tells of several nav val — and of 


records recently transferred include + many » which “deal with “the 


his whereabouts deal of money to others who have not yet taken legal action 
him and he owes a good deal o ae simi 
| — 
| | Hee 
iii 
form 
- 
 Edwi 
— 
sided, 
pal (mime 
— 
justice, amity, understan der in which the relig) 


ecome the standards of human relaionshipa.” It aims to. 


may be sent to the N.C. at 300 Fourth ‘Avenue, N lew York. 


_ of Ohio University (Athens), the copeschres emt reports were presented to a record attend 
ance of students from Ohio and neighboring states: “‘Jewish-Gentile Relationship in America, ; 
Weinberger, University of Cincinnati; ‘ si ‘The Professional Negro in Akron,” Marguerite 
Rank, Kent State University; “Child Labor Legislation,” Paul Waldner, "John Carroll 
Workers’ A Social Control,” Wade Shurtleff, Ohio University; 
Jackson” 1 ollege; “ ‘Reli- 


Officers elected for the year "1939-1940 a are: John Jobe Carroll 
dent; Robert Mclaty re, , Akron University, vice- President; Irene Osborn, Kent State Unive 


‘Valley ‘Sociological Ths first annual meeting of this regional 
formed in 1938 by extension of the Ohio Sociological Society (founded 1925) into the neigh- P 
ring states of Michigan, ‘Indiana, Kentucky, W 

xa vas held in Columbus, Ohio, on ‘April 28-29, 1939. 

annual banquet, at which there was a record attendance of 1 

_ Charles L. Sherwood, director of the Ohio Department of Public Welfare, who gave a frank, ‘ Pon, 
‘informal discussion of some sociological aspects of welfare administration from a layman’s 3 : 

_ Viewpoint. He made the shrewd observation, among many others, that sometimes when a eae 
particular procedure has been entrenched for as little as sixty days, it has already become a Bs: 
“tradition” in the sociological sense. The annual dinner also was to have been addressed by — 

_ Edwin H. Sutherland, Indiana University, a member of the Society, as well as president of 
the American Sociological Sc Society, but an injury unfortunately prevented his ai " 
_ is now (June 20) fully recovered. —R. B.) President J. E. Cutler, Western Reserve, who ~ 


ent problems of professional schools of social work, a 
_ The Ohio Valley —— for May contains sixteen . abstracts of the addresses and Papers 


_ Officers elected for the. year 1939-1940 are: M. C. Elmer, University of Pittsburgh, presi- — 
>L. Guy Brown, Oberlin College, vice-president; S. C. Newman, Ohio State University, i 
sec secretary- -treasurer; F. E. aniey, Cie State University, editor of The Ohio Valley Sociologist. 


operation in the Few realize that there are 2 
cooperators in the U. S. now, with a yearly business of close to a half billion dollars. 
_ Another recent pamphlet, Toward a Healthy America, by Paul de Kruif, may also 
obtained at 10 cents. He argues that Oe most investment the American 


Rich 330 W. Street, York, have issued this y year ther re. 

Port on American foundations formerly issued at three-year | intervals by The Twentieth — 


erhood and mutual good will b 
— 
— 
© are interested in traini be read by all intelligent citiz 44 
— 
— 


‘Century Fund. While all The Fund’s 

ca The 121 foundations of the 243 surveyed 1 reported capital assets of just st under a a billion dol. 
a, lars at the end of 1937. It is estimated that the assets of the other 122 would swell the total to _ 
‘oe 2 billions. The Rockefeller Foundation is first with 184.5 millions. The 121 reporting had 
36 nearly 300 millions more assets in 1937 than in 1931. Of the 33 with assets over 4 millions, —__ 
in of 23 reporting had larger assets in 1937 than in 1934. First in this category was the Markel Bi 
3 Foundation, with a 332 percent increase. Those reporting decreasing capital assets were, .- 
a general, those which follow the policy of using capital assets for current projects, , such as the 4 

a In general, the larger the foundation, the greater the diversity of investments. By skillful 

investment policies, a few of them encceed § in showing a market value greater than their — 2 


values. For example, the McGregor Fund’s book value was slightly over 8 millions at the end 


a ‘ye The Twentieth Century Fund, 330 W. 42d Street, New York, issued in June a report of 
a its survey of distribution in the United States. Its general conclusion i is that it costs more to ey 
_ distribute goods than to make them. Paul W. Stewart and J. Frederic Dewhurst prepared the 
ie. report, Does Distribution Cost Too Much? Since 1870, it appears that the production per @@ 
worker has increased about three times while the goods distributed per worker in distribution —— 
‘ has increased only slightly, and of course there has been a tremendous increase in cost of — 
; oa _ selling goods. |In 1929, of the 66 billions paid by consumers, about 27 billions were chargeable — 


- to production and 3g billions to distribution. One third (13) of this was | for retailing; over a 


fourth (9) for manufacturers’ distribution; over a fifth (7) for w ale; and over I 


— Twenty- Fourth National Recreation Congress will be held in lial iit, 
9-13; this year. About 1500 representatives from public and private recreation agencies, from 
43 
bre churches, from various departments « of federal, state, county, and local 


“home of Joseph Lee, one of the outstanding leaders of the American recreation movement. a 


_ Dr. John Finley of the New York Times will preside over the Congress. For further infor- 


University of California. Frank H. Hankins, . of Smit 
“the department of social institutions during the 1939 summer session. 


= address T. E. Rivers, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


head of the department of at Tulane University. 


Dudley Kirk has been appa research assistant at Princeton University, School a 
The Harvard Committee he in the Social has announced the publica- 
__ tion of N. S, Timasheff’s Sociology of Law. Dr. Timasheff has been appointed | sd 
years as lecturer in sociology 2 at Harvard University. 
A A. Sorokin delivered an address, “Tragic Dualism of Contemporary 
Sesquicentennial Exercises of Georgetown University. 
EW. Deviations, by James Ford, has been published by the Macmillan Company. __ 
ELW. Burgess of the University of Chicago mange oly in the sociology department during 
y P. A. Sorokin, R. K. Merton, and 


s = University. Harvey J. Locke taught in in the University of Chicago summer session. 
a B. Hollingshedd taught in the summer school in place of Mr, satan incapacitated 
an appendectomy. Mr. Sweetser i is making a recovery. 


| | 
and 
— 
The program consists of discussion groups and addresses by outstanding speakers. E 
dacting is org 
Peter 
— 


ITEMS 


The curriculum for 1939-40 ones for dain additional courses for which graduates . 
are eligible. These are devoted to methodology, history of social thought, contemporary — 
theory, and a year course on the analysis of current literature. In the undergraduate division, 
statistics has become a required course and a course in the development o ” ais sociology 


one on race relations have been added. 
$600 graduate assistantships have been granted for 1939-40. 
_ Miss Lois Greenwood, M.A. 1939, has been given a national Kappa Kappa Rage graduate 


fellowship of $500 for her thesis on Frontier Banditry. x ; 
out n Life and Culture was held at a 

Louisiana State University on April 17 and 18. Howard W. Odum and other outstanding “* 


_ scholars discussed topics in harmony with the general theme, “The Sources of the South’s 


_ Fred C. Frey will serve as visiting professor of sociology at Brigham Young Universit 
Utah, during the coming summer session, 4 South Americ 


and 
ana State University during the summer session. | is 


__R.M. Maclver, Columbia University, delivered the sixt 


ak Lectures on March 27, 28, and 29. His general subject was “The New Leviathan.” ae 
University of Minnesota. | George B. Vold will be on sabbatical leave of absence in 1939- 


40 studying penological institutions and treatment in England and the Scandinavian countries. 
_ Raymond F, Sletto will be on leave of absence in 1939-40 on a postdoctoral Social Scienc 
Dr. Svend Riemer has been appointed as lecturer i in Dr. 
received his degree from the University of Heidelberg and was connected with the aan 
of Heidelberg, Kiel, and is now on leave from the University of Stockholm. Dr. — wl 


Ue 

; _ E. B. Reuter of the University of Iowa has been appointed as visiting professorial iene 


the winter quarter to teach Population 


_ Elizabeth G. Gardiner, for ten years in charge of the major in medical social work in the 
Graduate Course in Social Work, has resigned to take a position with the National Society | 
for the e Prevention of Blindness in New York City. Under the direction of Miss Gardiner during 
i. ten-year period, the curriculum in medical social work was greatly developed and a — 
number of students received Master’s degrees in medical social work. ; 
Dr. Elizabeth Eckhardt May, lecturer in sociology and recreation, will cont 


land co courses in the training of recreational leaders i in 1939-40. Mrs. May joined the a 


The third Sedieens on Current Problems was held April 17-20, 1939. This enterprise — 
is organized by the students with the advice of a faculty committee. The public | was invited © 


= S to attend without charge. A question and answer period followed each address. The speakers — a 

‘ os were: Herbert Heaton; Elmo Roper (Fortune’s public opinion expert); Roger N. Baldwin; Noel _ 
_ Sargent (secretary of the N. A. M.) Mark Starr (educational director of the I. L. G. W. U.); agg 

W. Leaves (Minn. State Fed. of Joe Van Nordetrand of the Minn 


New York School of Social Work. Walter Ww. Pettit has bee to 
ceed the late Porter R. Lee. Dr. Pettit has —. been connected with the school and is one a ee 


New | York University. The McGraw-Hill Company announces the meetin of ned ide 


the Joseph S, Roucek. 


— 
| 
— 
— 
— 
| 
looks like effective education for socially intelligent citizenship if a democracy.—R. B. _ 
| 
me 


» took over r his new duties i in April as Professor of rural in college of 


University of Rochester. 


University of Toledo. Toledo is one of four centers in the United States accepting the 


4 invitation re) the U. S. Office of Education to put on, through experimen tation and demonstra. 


Tulane University. Robe 


Sinzh 
Denis ‘Preach Canadian Parish, by “Horace ‘Miner, instructor i in and  Vernie 

Courtlandt C. Van Vechten is on an instructorship with Elon Moore of the 
of Oregon for the summer session. 


Clarence Anderson has been appointed assistant-instructor in sociolog 


| of Wisconsin. Kimball Young has been on feave this semest 
soi " Ries Thomas C. McCormick taught sociology i in the summer session at the University of Ala 
bama. His course in statistics at Wisconsin was given by Henry Sheldon, Jr., of S 
_ Edward Alsworth Ross gave his course on “Marriage and the Family the World Over” 
at Northwestern University’s summer session. He is also progressing in his new book, New — 
a Age Sociology, intended to take the | place of his Outlines of Sociology. The new book will di 
_ particularly the new developments and problems which face modern society. _ 
- Wendell Bennett’s report on field excavation in Peru was published this summer - the 


American Museum of Natural History under the title, Archaeology of the North Coast of Peru. 
=< Yale University. Seldon D. Bacon, recently at Penn State, has been added to the staff. 


Professor Bakké has been transferred into the economics department. 


William E. Lawrence, Western Reserve, will = a visiting research associate at the _ 


xd by the Chicago Association for }at Chicagoon ff 
ew School of Applied Soci 
announces that a welfare, and A le is a member of the 
SPREE ommunity organization, s of M.S.S.A. and D.S.A. in will be avail. 
AS S.W. Applications may al Sociology by Ve rne Wright and "Dolla 
nd social change. He has fi 
— 
Wither 
Adams 
Semme 
Sather! 
— 
— 
fi 
«William 


REVIEWS 


Iniversity of Wisconsin, Madison, WV 


Dollard, Miller, et Frustration and Aggression; 


: The Clinical Treatment of the Problem Child; Fenton: State Child Guidance Servi Mae 


in California; The Placing of Children in Families, League of Nations Report; Bay- 


lor and Monachesi: The Rehabilitation of Children; Blatz: The Five Sisters. ne a 


: De Aspecten Van Kennis En B. DeN ood... 


Crime and Punishment in Early Moreland. 
Sutherlands The Professional Thief; Fanning: Catholic Children Ui Under | 
pox ‘Murphy: The Dependent Boy. Joseph as 
Brill and ‘Pay ne: The Adolescent Court oud Crime Prevention; Cox and Bixby, eds.: oe ee 
book of American Prisons and Vol. of the 


The Mind of the Fudge of the Posts; the 


Ke Social Insurance Coordination; An of German Britis 


— 
: Handbook on Social Hygiene. B. Mangold..... 599 
J d Grain: Syphilis, Gonorrhea an é — 


Finkelstein: ‘The Pharisee 
Champion: Racial Proverbs. 
Vierkandt: Familie, Volk, und Staat 
a Werner att and His Type of Economics 


n Yale 1939. ix+209. $2.00. 
"Explorations in Personality; Clinical and | Experimental Study 
of College Age. By Henry A. Murray, assisted by 27 members of 
he staff of the ‘Harvard Psychological Cli ic. k: 


versity Press, 1 938. Pp. p- p- xiv-+761. $8.5 5¢ 


Dollard and his lay 
regarding frustration and aggression 
 ~psy chology. Yet if the Dollard book is rather old stuff i in modern psy ow ‘ 
analytic dress, the Murray volume, though based on an exhaustive study | 
of a small sample. of individuals, suffers from being couched i in an ¢ elaborate 
and novel vocabulary. Not in years has this 1 reviewer read a book which 
_ literally reeks with strange new words and even stranger abbreviations. 
_ Yet once one has acquired a working knowledge of the ‘new vocabulary, one 
—_ to ney (Gat there i is here an understanding of the Peer ores of 


of frustration oe leads to some form of aggression.” If the first of these — 


4 propositions may seem unqualified, certainly | the second strikes the student | 


the of human behavior as too and ‘In fact, by 


A ES 

a individual is assumed to be motivated in all his eae activities | 
by” some want or wish which if uninhibited leads to some goal or con- — 

summatory response. But few if any drives or motives lead on to such — .. 
simple and direct attainment. Rather the individual is constantly blocked 
n the course from motive to goal. And in order to provide | the logical to 

describing and analyzing what when one is frustrated, 


ich the predicted 


© 09 Sh 


Frustration and Aggression. By Joun N. E. Mier, L. 
= 
th 
choke 
— 
e first of the two volumes under consideration deals, by way of theory 
and interpretation, with only one segment of the problem of personality; 
namely, aggression. The second undertakes a more ambitious plan 
_examine a wide range of features of the inner life and the overt conduct _ 
| 
— 
— = 
Dollard volume begins boldly with the postulate that “aggression 
— 
= 
— 
Crim: 
— antic 
instigator, the stimulus to the “‘antecedent condition of wh chil 


response is the consequence”; ; goal-response or reaction which so reduces 


the “strength of instigation” as to remove the effects of the stimulus itself; 


SS 
of basic concepts is , enlivened by a a series rr homely 


chapter closes with an historical survey of previous work in this field, in 


the course of which the Freudian concepts of | frustration and ; aggression 


anecdotes the frustration- ~aggression sequence. And the first 


are linked | to the it in- -group, out-group concepts of Sumner and to the theory 


enin. Psy- 


‘There a are two devoted to ‘ which are are 


briefly these: (1) “The strength of instigation to aggression varies directly 


with the amount frustration. of any aggressive act 


and inhibition of the a aggression dow (4) Other things bei 
equal the greatest aggression will be directed toward the agent who blocks | 
wanted activity. (5) Any stoppage of aggressive acts serves to enhance 


the sense of frustration | and attendant aggression, but such stoppage in 
- turn may lead to various displacements, s some of which will be aieaiees, 


that is, socially approved modifications of re response. (6) * ‘Since self-punish- ; 


ment is necessarily involved,’ whenever aggression i is turned upon one’s 

self, such self-aggression | must overcome a certain amount of inner inhibi- 
tion. Hence such self-punishment does not tend to occur “ 
forms of [aggressive] expression are even more strongly inhibited.” (7) / Any 


unless other 


act of « aggression, however, operates as a catharsis to reduce the pressure fo) 


frustration. . And (8) the fact of catharsis and the opportunities 


Nith these concepts at the authors writte 


five additional chapters illustrating various aspects of frustration and ag 
gression. Under the title ‘Socialization in America’ ‘point out the 


nature and ¢ extent t of many frustrations foisted u upon the child and adult, 
at home, at play, i in the school, and elsewhere. The cultural regulation of, 


& and direction given to, aggression is indicated, especially as it is expressed 


in various in- -group versus out-group situations. There is a 


special chapter 
devoted to the inhibitions and attendant aggressiveness manifested during 5 


aif 


adolescence. For the adolescent in our society the chief sources of ono 
tion are the heavy sex taboos and the long delay i in granting adult status. — 


anticipated punishment and the degree of ioumerstion. Ww here ‘the. expecta 
tion of punishment is low and where the amount of frustration i is likewis 


low, there will be little or no crime, and vice versa. To support this * 
draw on the Healy and Bronner. 


ia 
— 
Ba 
— 
| 


_ has been placed upon the picture of past frustration—in the days of the 


O 


~ Czars— and upon the hopes for improvement by i increasing production and 
‘helen the standards of life for the masses. In this country, the cultural 
emphasis has been upon individual a aspiration and id achievement and gratifi- a 
cation comes from making money, ee a home, and in s securing 
ak personal status. I in terms of the 
all-embracing | it 
peceents a rapid vic 
of the African Ashanti reinterpreted the standpoint of the 
-tion- aggression hy 
_ destructive manifestations of in- -group antagonism,’ "it also provides certain ee 
outlets for inhibited aggression, and in particular it fosters and enjoins ie 
behavior when the tribe i is at war with others. 
theirs review of known materials, , the authors ring the changes o1 on their 
fundamental thesis. While at many points their interpretation is highly | 
suggestive, it must be recognized that the older social psychology « of con- 
o flict, competition, | and co- operation has already furnished some rather 
Satisfactory theory without the over- --simplification evident here. Some of 
he most serious criticisms to be leveled at this work are the following. — 
(1) To discuss frustration only i in reference to aggression tends to distort 
the picture of human behavior since so many of our inhibitions lead to other Aa 
- forms of response. It is the fault of any particularistic interpretation of the a 
/ complexities of societal life and culture. (2) Iti is implied that the elabora- : 


tions of mind and behavior depend of 


independently of social and cultural features little support in 
bee RS fact. Social stimulus and | culture may well act to n motivate aggression. It 
is hard to believe that. warlike ‘tribesmen or our own Occidental nations 
ae are given to aggressive | conflict because they are more frustrated than 
ay oa neighboring tribes or nations. One has but to contrast the warlike Zulu 
ee nd the pacific Swazi of South Africa or the European nations of the last — 
two centuries with ancient China to realize the significance of culture 
these matters. It is not that frustration may not induce a aggression. as it 
-may induce self-punishment, blame of others, anxiety, inferiority, or even 
of : apathy. The r real 1 question is: What part does the culturization of pattern 
of aggression have in the learning ‘continuance of aggression as an 
2 — or unacceptable form of behavior? ‘Until this problem i is 


that 
the 
— 
Ber = 
Vi 
| 
total 
life a 
— devel 
level, 
tions. 
varie 
how impinge from 


, upon social | and cultural relations. ‘If they exist ats 


post interaction which i is s qualified not t only by organic or "constitutional: 
factors, but ans those arising from. cultural and from personal. social con- 


| dum of to and his collaborators gives the results of several years « of 
rather painstaking experimentation, 1, testing, « observation by experts, inter- 
_ views, and collection of questionnaire and autobiographical materials | from — 
a group of 51 men of college age. Murray himself has written most of the — 
theoretical and interpretative sections leaving only certain reports” 
particular it items, in the program to his co-workers. Yet the book is truly a 
joint enterprise, for the theory and interpretation were hammered out in in 
the course of cooperative research and conferences. 


_The basic standpoint, as in the Dollard book, ‘is. drawn largely | 


a ality.” There is a shorter chapter—the least valuable one in the el 
; giving « a cross-sectional picture of the subjects in terms of ratings by judges br 
on various aspects of behavior and verbal reports. Chapter V, of 114 pages, 
he Genetical Investigation of Personality” dealing» with i 
vents” is one of the best, and Chapter VI on “Procedures” hp 


a pages of detail regarding methods and a . One char 


the science men, as gross 
units,” with particular | reference to “individual differences and types of 


> 
= which he calls ‘ 
- personality. ” As a personologist, he tries to steer a compromise course 
between thos _investigations which emphasize overt activity” and the 
‘mechanistic and positivist points - of view and those which stress the inner _ 
_ life of man to the exclusion of the outer and material manifestations ing 
conduct. And in pursuit of their aim, he and his assistants have accumulated — 3 
a mass of objective and “subjective facts. The former include such items 
as changes in the physical and social environment, modifications i in the — 
physiological conditions of the | subjects, trends and action patterns, and =. eee 
apparent gratifications and frustrations of the subjects. On the sbjective ; 


level, they secured ‘reports from the subjects themselves on 1 their percep- 


ions. The authors are especially aware of the difficulties involved i in ‘ch 


pays: 


‘ironment of the laboratory, the influence of the experimenters upon the ir 


variety of conditions and ‘the number of experiments, the ‘unnatural en-— 


— 

Bs 

4 
Ba | 
| a of other cases and some interpretative discussion — 
undamental aim of this project was the study of the person asa 
ality or unity rather than of segments of his make-up. This 
— 
4 
— 
— 
— 


subjects were studied from t 
t 


subjects, t the limits of perceptual and apperceptual abilities of both subjects EF 
und experimenters, the unreliability of subjective reports, the variability as 
a of the subjects’ personality manifestations through time, the — 
n the size of the sample, and finally the inadequacy of the inv = 
own conceptual frame of reference. 


cross-sectional ‘ine 


udinal | approach. For the former such devices as as experiments, ques- | 
wom  tionnaires, interviews, and a variety of mental tests, both of intelligence — 
= of were weed. For the latter, or 


ps statistical to some c of the material, 
for the most part the authors were obliged to. depend upon qualitative 


For ‘purposes of the ‘present review it t seems: wisest etch briefly 


attempt any summary of the fodings | themselves. 


concept or construct a a force ein the brain r region 


= viscerogenic, , those basically phy siological in nature, and as secondary or 
chogenic, those which ‘ ‘have no subjectively localizable bodily origins.’ 
The external situation is defined by the. concept “‘press,’” that is, objects . 
“a ‘hich thwart or facilitate the flow of events within the individual from the ez. 
__ need to the end-effect or consummation which is characterized by satisfac. a 
tion or sense of failure. In the course from need to end-effect me ; 
“‘actones”’ go. into” ‘operation. These may be muscular movements or 


“‘motones,” or verbal responses, called “verbones.' The 


“fact. all, the authors, listed fifteen such vectors including such things 
‘ingression”’ or trends to enclosures of some sort, 
or attaching reactions, and others such as locomotion, 
struction, manipulation, acquisition, and ‘Tetention. Furthermore, 4 
these act 


typifies: a heightened brain- sar state associated wi 


and or hedonic tone is particularly important 


| integ 
| 
| 
| | 
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i such 
abas 
rests,” that is he ma be viewed as living in constantly hi 
sake) 
= 
(ten 
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seeks 
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their: 
= nity, and By at 


‘integration. /hile needs may be instigated from changes going on within 
the organism or from outside, in any ‘complex 


in time various. 
‘unity- themas ‘emerge: which groups of mental and 
behavior manifestations from drive to consummation . And in this process, Sao 
tendency to unification: or of the total personali ty is much 
Tn discussing ‘af personality, the authors list and expla 
twenty “manifest” and eight “latent” needs or drives. The former include 
such items as abasement, achievement, affiliation, aggression, autonomy, — 
cousiteraction, deference, dominance, “exhibition, infavoidance, and. in- 
violacy. he latent or repressed needs include “among: others: repressed 
abasement, found in passivity and masochism; repressed aggression 


denced i in hatred and sadism; ; repressed cognizance or voyeurism; ane other — 


sexuality, dominance, succorance or desire for ‘security, love, protec. 
tion. They also list four “internal factors” of importance: ego ideal narcisism > 

: and s superego (which they bracket together), superego integration, a con 


_ dition where the “ socially demanded action” is completely accepted by the 


ot individual, and “superego conflict which induces shame, sense of guilt, and an 


like because. of the struggle of conscience with ‘asocial impulses. 
addition to these, twelve more or less ‘ ‘general traits or attributes” were 
selected for study and measurement, including anxiety, creativity, emo- 
cendurance, exocathecation (attention ‘to — and of 
sake), ntraception (dominance of feelings, ian agination, romantic 
aspirations), extraception (adherence to “obviously substantial facts” or | 
interest in tangible goods and practical affairs), projectivity (tendency to 
attribute « one’s own sentiments, emotions, and needs to others), objectivity a. 
(tendency to judge others in detached and disinterested manner), 
sentiments, conservative sentiments, 
places, people, modes of conduct’ and | chang e (tendency to wander, to 


Im addition to needs, press, ‘traits, and inner the concept of 
“complex” finds a place. This is defined as an) “enduring integrate’ ie 
combination of needs and ‘means of satisfaction arising j in the first 
years of life which integrate “determines (unconsciously) the course 
_ later development. ” A complex is only abnormal “when it is extreme. Ee . 
- Following the Freudians he principal complexes are said to be “ “constel- 
lated about” five items: (1) the enclosed space or claustrum, (2) the mouth © = : 
or oral cavity, (3) the anus, (4) the urethra, and (5) tl the genitals. Perhaps _ 
the psychoanalyst has such evidence prolonged sessions with his 
patients; but the concrete | evidence which the authors produce to support a 


their introduction of these Freudian concepts is scanty indeed. 


theory of mind “that every y consci 


— 
Be 
| 


every y regnant brain process has a conscious 49) yon 
— able to accord an important place to the concept of the unconscious © 
_ which they defend because it provides “ ‘the most reasonable i interpretation” a 
= many observed facts. . They n not ‘only hold that the cortical centers tend 
toc control motive and action in large part, but that tl the dominant gradient = 
the upper brain operates largely outside the realm of consciousness. 
And by means of their experiments and interviews they were frequently 
motivations and in the inner "modifications elaborations which arise 
— efforts at adaptation. They also defend the use of f introspection and of “a 
de free-assbciational methods ¢ of the psychoanalysts as devices for getting a 
at the inner life. Such inner events play a tremendous role in . 


overt behavior, for man is, in the words of Korzy bski, | a “time- -binding” 4 


oe animal; that is, he can respond not only to present situations, but to those 

ee wf of the past (through memory effects) and to those of the future (through © 

imaginatign). | In fact, this last capacity, which may be couched in terms of 
or the ability tl to man’s internally to press or “future 


| 


4 


er 
it to give any detail their r very ingenious and 


ing studies of fantasy, of dramatic and thematic interpretation of | pictures 
- toys, and of tests of esthetic appreciation as means of discovering the a 

subjects’ latent motivations and interests. Nor is this the occasion to con- 

trast their treatment of fn tion and aggression that of Dollard 


__ In closing, however, a few critical comments regarding the 


i counteracts, in part, the disadvantages « of the small sample, it is evident ‘ 

_ that so far as the statistical treatment is concerned the results must be 

considered thoroughly tentative. Certainly the rank-order method of cor- 

—_ relation is of limited usefulness. Moreover, all fifty-one e subjects w were not 
ee examined by the same methods or given equal attention. The first group _ 
oad of twelve unemploye ed men was s used for ap two weeks. The t three groups a 


Only the last two groups were studied over a cnet time span of aaeed ; 
- months . (2) At the outset the methods and interpretative concepts were — a 
rather hazy and tentative and as ‘the work progressed these were often 
_ modified. While some may object to this, it has the virtue of revealing nal 
the the dynamics, | not only of the subjects. but o of the 


not permit the ‘compete in the of the vasious 
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cory and 
statement, there a single answer to a question. The frequent appearance of 


of so much attention as ; the authors are often w wont to give them. Finally, 


4) mention must. again be made of the new jargon imposed upon the 
“reader. Although there i isa glossary of the terms and abbreviations used 
throughou , thi trange vocabulary will tend to limit the future — 


“| this volume; Few will feel the need at this stage of personality studies — 
r such elaborate subdivisions among our major concepts. W hile Dollard ; 
nd his co-workers use a few simple t id a few major postulates, — 


his collaborators give us wide simplifies of concepts 
hypotheses. The one volume suffers over- sim ification; the other 
yp 
- Ot 
L 
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New York: Columbia | Press, or ol. I, xvit+154; 


he Rehabilitation of Children. ‘By Epitx M. 


New York: Harper and Bros., 1939. Pp. $3. 
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e Five Sisters. By WILLIAM E. Buarz. New York 


ples , emphasized in all of the 


Rabbi Emil ‘Hirsch’ ‘suggestion of keeping 


children at home wv with their own mothers as the best way to care for them. 


In maarent, present day specialists agree 1 that every effort | should be made, 


Ss even at the cost of extensive psychotherapy for. parents, to keep children — 


= their own homes. The second point of agreement is that the feelings, — 
- attitudes, and behavior of f parents t toward their children are by all odds the 


most im important - factors both in the child’s development and in his c capacity Ps: 
_to respond favorably to any form of treatment. . The trend is therefore more — 


and more to devote much of the time of the most highly: ‘trained clinical | 
workers to changing parental attitudes: rather than leaving work with © 


B sess to relatively unskilled + workers as has been the tendency » too many 


haben major ‘emphasis i is that next to parents and homes, schools and 


* teachers are of most: fundamental i importance in the adjustment | of children = ne 

progr am is com that does not mak a si ere 


— — 
ig 


teachers in case conferences on 


is much more effective in cases of ill or 

ence, than in behavior problems or delinquency cases. every case, 
workers with the greatest skill and training must be used in studying both a : 
the child’s, nature and needs, and the available foster homes, in order to . > 
select the one that will best fulfill them. Another point of first i importance is 
the need of real training for foster parents, and of keeping them in touch - 


with community resources so > that become 
homes. 


é 


to support work; the nad for a new type of worker who more 

of the skills of the various related disciplines; and for intensive research as_ a 


to methods of treatment more definitely helpful in dealing with emotional _ 


Carl Rogers’ book is among the most valuable recent: contributions to 
clinical literature. Comprehensive, insightful, 

and with it gives an excellent over-view 


3 affecting Personality development, it is equally valuable for students i in 
related” fields of psychiatry, psychology, sociology, and education. 
< Among its most distinctive contributions a are the emphasis upon tl the con- -_ 
a = -—tinual interaction of all factors making for good and bad adjustment, and — 
presentation of the Factor Method of Diagnosis’ devel 
iimita 
should be easier to modify than parents’ attitudes tow ard children because — 
the motivation of securing adequate sexual satisfaction, and 


‘su 


of m It is po is the ind 
_atte home eis for. for 
child’s own h home i 
| 
se -own hom ich was a d Icom Be 


4 at least one ¥ wi eal as a visiting teacher. © 
one such child guidance conferences can be held 
iol weekly i in each school, preferably with the principal as | chairman, both to 


facilitate services to children and to develop the guidance point of view 


in the school staff. The basic principles involved in the organization of such — 


conferences ; are ina detailed and helpful fashion 83). 


needs. This’ check list might serve as basis of pointed - 
for or: community meetings in areas wishing to develop 
The | of the League Nations’ Advisory Commistes on The 


public opinion has been growing for years, standards are accepted 


addition to ‘the | princi iples mentioned, ‘the following seem most sig- 
- nificant: the child must be 5 a. for the type of life he is to live; he x must | 


ae. 


and the factors: ‘presented and 
we. The authors believe that by such methods the likelihood of 
“success or failure i in placing « certain children and ‘the type of home most — 
- suited to meet the needs of any particular child can be more accurately 


san essential in adequate evaluation. 


limitations of psychiatric case work. It is here found to be more effective 
with delinquents than with other ty pes of “problem” children. 
The authors believe that the time is not far off when psychiatric training 
a requirement of all social workers. s. They hold also that social 
are just emerging from too great dependence upon psy ychiatrists, 
while medical training is of course essential for the treatment 


psy chotics, workers with psychiatric training are \ well able to handle less 
Five Sisters describes one the most 
Ventures recent: years, the. application of the best that is known about 
— 


| 
munity; that in d that when t 
lationship to his community ust be maintained; an ision must 
relations’ with his own family mus egun—continual i 
Rehabilitation f C nstaking attempt to discover a 
R sincere and painstaking attempt to d 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL 
Nin .. Readable as a novel and enlivened by m 
Sotine’ ’ under all conditions, it is at the same time most profound in 
- scientific insight. At least the two chapters “The Discipline of Freedom” 
and “ Clouds and Sunshine,’ ” where the training o of emotions is discussed, ‘ 
should be “ “required” reading ‘for everya one responsible for the welfare of 
children whether parent, foster parent, teacher o1 or ‘social v worker. ‘he basic 
— being of these five sisters depends far less upon the perfection of their _ are 
a phy sical surroundings than upon the wisdom of Dr. Blatz and the — 
aS who | have planned for the meeting of their needs, and the understanding, — 
poise and interest of those who administer to them. This book and ogi 
of ‘its kind help: make these factors available to all. 
State Department of Mental H) me, 
Family: Past and Present. Ed. by BERNHARD J. 


1 semihistorical sequence. 


w vell as and sources The choice ‘of 
is in general good. Perhaps the most unfortunate choice was the ‘inclusion a 7 
the item ‘on “Marriage and Long Life.” he book contains numerous 
4 photographic illustrations and a considerable series of pictorial graphs that — 
de do not contribute to the attractiveness of the book and probably not to ll 
Each chapter is introduced by brief editorial comment, and the 
_ separate readings are summarized or characterized i in a brief introductory — 
While the volume is not beyond the level of the high 
student, it twill prove to be a the list college 


of Towa 


whem for a ne of the : series 
prepared by the Commission on sof the Edu 
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many pictures of the 
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cally 
Be — ation. The select of ad 
a publication | The opening chapter on toil 
‘are arranged in eadings from the ancient 
family life in p f chapter is then g 
E e. A brief chap . dindustrial 
world an itions.” Two chapters on the comn The 
Islamic Traditions. slv in America bring the stude 
colonial family in Ame e remaining one half of the 
yolutions and the -in the United States. The 
contemporary. f the present-day American family. Th 
= re in general short—the volume tive and factual in ment. 
selections and t 
ne 
organi 
Parents? By sneter 
— provid 


BOOKJREVIEN 
cation Association. The a the posed in the title is given 
early and in the affirmative. The balance of the book is given over to sym-_ 
: pathetic, almost sentimental, advice t to parents to help them deal ade 2 
with the problems of modern youth. Drawing heavily upon such existing _ 
< iterature as the Lynd’s two Middletown studies and Burgess’ study for 
= the White House Conference of 1930, this book presents the problems. a 
adolescence in two main parts: the parent’s role a and adolescent: needs. = 
The author asks parents to allow their children to grow through experi-_ 
; & ence, and casts the parent 11 in a role of companion to their growing children. ey yt 
. . Parents are then § given extensive and helpful advice about helping young 
, ‘i adults to face such problems as: Making Friends, Standards to Live By, tent | 
Religion » Finding | Work, Love and A \ Home 


Although persistent use of the editorial we’ addresses the hook 

y to parents ‘it is a fairly ‘skillful interpretation existing knowledge 
of adolescence. One ‘advantage i is the extensive use of actual 


Social Animals. By W. C. ALLE. New York: W. Ww. 
This book i is not a sy stematic or ot comprehensive treatise on the subject - ie 


“the universal and funds 


nature of ct co- operation which ‘underlies group action.” He reviews 

= a brief but valuable way preceding literature on the subject (pp. 23-31), 

oa and then uses most of his space in presenting some very interesting and _ 
biological data concerning the effects upon animals: of being 


unconscious cooperation o1 or automatic mv mutualism extends far 
2 the ‘simpler plants and animals” (p. 88); and “From this substratum social 
life: rises” (pp. 274-275). The : first part of this generalization i is repeated in — 
various forms on pp. 20, 29-30, 40, $0, bias 210, 244, 250, and 274-2753 
209, and 250. These general 
izations are vague. From the the reviewer gathers. that 
organisms: tend to create environments favorable to themselves and that 
even without specialization they may help each other unintentionally 
being: associated. A group of organisms may more easily than a single . 
organism provide favorable warmth, moisture, growth- stimulating | sub- 
stances and other favorable chemical environments, absorb | poisons, — 
. nate rival species, distract enemies, conquer some | larger organism needed — 


for. food, digestive | protozoa (as among termites), attract 1 mates, or 


Wie 


teenth year in DOYS, an Tom the 
— 
— 
— 


wiiat organ 1isms use up each other’s food, : air, water or sunlight, accumu- 
late deleterious waste products, get into each other’s s way, eat each other’s 
eggs, provide distractions for each other, spread "dangerous bacteria 
one to another, and the like. ’ The fav vorable ¢ effects are likely to a 


in small groups and the unfav orable i in very large g groups, , with an — 


and unfavorable conditions ‘created by fellow organisms 
actual specialization. and cooperation, as in sex, insect colonies, and the _ 
higher forms of human social organization. On the other hand, on oa 
competition yn and conflict also develop on these higher levels. 
s discussion of the effects of group sizes upon 
(pp. 117-132) is highly i important for students of genetics. His a 
“a data on the peck-order among hens (pp. 175-208) offers a method of | 
_ research which might well, as he > suggests, be applied to similar phenomena — 
in sewing gocieties and ‘other human groups. In any case the peck-order _ = 


phenomena ‘throw suggestive light upon he promo 


_ As a realistic biologist it seems to me that international police force will probably b be a ne- | 


ih cessity in 1 th se cases when a nation or a4 section | of a nation attempts to raise itself i in the 


rhaps, not prov ide an adequate 


Six The Place o of | 

‘Culture? in in the ‘Social Sciences,” The Press, 1935. II. he 
Nature of Culture,” American Sociological Re view, December 1936. 

ia ‘Culture Consists of Ideas,’ Marietta College Press, September 1937. 
‘Tv. “The Best Definition of Culture,” Marietta College Press, December - 
1937. V he Importance | of the Most Useful Definition of the Term 
‘Culture’,” Marietta College Press, ‘March 1938. VI. he Relations 
Between Culture, Social Interaction, Personality, and History,” 


consists in the insistence need J concepts, 
 duiieian the issues, mapping out and organizing evidence—all with refer-_ 
ence to the most central problem of all social science: the subject of culture.’ 
= can be no doubt that such a contribution is s timely and that, even + 
if we have to reject some specific conclusions of the author, his work must a 
not pass ur unheeded. There still exists a chaotic uncertainty as to aims, 


The numerical references i in the review to the numbers the 
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~ methods, and even sialic -matter in all studies which ak with man’s 
In the six articles, Blumenthal sums up the various views and definitions : . 
referring to culture; he criticizes them; and he propounds his own answer. 
“me It might have been better, if in his summaries he had condensed and quoted a. 
ES the views of others more fully, and not merely reinterpreted them in his ins 
2 own n language. His c1 criticisms are, or may appear to be, too ruthless and — 
outspoken. ‘But since clarity often needs catalysis, and catalysis isan 

_ explosive process, I, for one, would not blame Blumenthal for his pungent 
-_ outspokenness, although I myself, among others, have been its victim. We — 

e. cannot be too positive when it comes to the laying down of the foundations: _ Las 
- ae he only criticism I have to make of the contribution asawhole is that 
a it contains far | too few examples. 7 The statement of the most important 
issues is at times kept so far away from any empirical ‘evidence —< 

if remains abstract and even vague. On several points which seem to be of 
a the highest importance to Blumenthal’s own theory » we are led toa ell 
n the analysis and substantiation, instead of a clear and positive statement. 
_ Blumenthal’s own definition of culture is given repeatedly, in explicit - 
or by implication, as a by-product of his critical s survey, 
7 Pe straightforward piece of constructive argument. Time after time he corrects 
3 himself clearly and honestly. Indeed, the merit of the six essays is to reveal 
q ae to us the wrestling of an acute and genuine e mind with a problem: which i a 
not only difficult, but of paramount importance. The | progress” consists 


Let me proceed “straight ‘to ol culture: 
A ‘Culture consists of the entire stream of inactive and active cultural ideas — _ 
from the first in the cosmos to ) the great body of of them i in the e ever- advancing» 
Jatest moment of time’ p7).T he question on obviously arises, what is 
a _ cultural idea? Earlier i in the argument we find tha that “cultural ideas are = 
‘ea which their possessors are able to communicate to themselves and to others Fags 
= by means of symbols” (VI, p 5). We are told also that “this ability to use _ 
symbols is due to ability to ° ‘take the role of the other’ ” (VI, P 6). Since, — 
—_—- the problem of symbolism is crucial to Dr. Blumenthal’s whole 
argument, we are somewhat taken aback when we are candidly informed 
by the author that he. accepts the last quoted proposition “only as a theory 
_ in the absence of better’’ and casually remarks that “ “apparently something wa 
- of the sort takes place and i is prerequisite to communication by means of Pa: 


-sentences”” (ibid.). This is an example of how at certain stages of 
s argument \ we find ourselves: before a blank wall and 


it must contain: a a theory « ora a hypothesis concerning 
- that science, in this case cu/ture; and it must be a program for future re- 
_ search. It is on this last point that my desire to stimulate Blumenthal to an -. 


‘even greater concreteness is most outs poken. 


— 
— 
— 
— 
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“clearest axioms or principles which the author seems to be. advancing is 
“material culture’ is not a legitimate object of cultural study. This i 
— expressed 1 in the title of the article III, “ Culture Consists of Ideas.” It is ei 


on pages 10-15 of that and again vigorously stated on 


“vironmencal and ergological determination of No an- 

thropologist can study his tribe, no sociologist engage in observations on 
town, village, | or industrial settlement, except within the setting of en- 
ronment and geographical milieu, ‘without full | consideration given to 

the material apparatus which human beings have to handle. 

therefore, I understand Dr. Blumenthal rightly, ; and if 
means to eliminate all “phenomena external to cultural ideas,” I have to Pa 
disagree with his contribution on this issue. The author seems to see a ae 

great in whether s su uch ‘ external to o cultural 


= 


not difficult to give, be paid to 
spect the business: of defining. ‘How have we to set our 

q 


logical expesionens or observation when we study the culture of the Hopi 

or the Zulu, of the Fiji Islanders or of N Middletown? Have v we to include lea i 

full set of cheervations on on their « environment, indeed, on their m macrocosm, a 

or can we omit it? In the very use of the pronoun their my answer is im- a 

_ plied: Each culture has i its own macrocosm. The course of the sun and the 

- Eopearanoe of the stars, the phases of the moon and the tidal phenomena 
of the ocean affect ‘man not in terms of physical agencies | only » but i in 


gates 
terms of his cultural reaction to physical, ee, ‘and cosmic 


Hopi Indian who. regulates calendar by 
position of the sun with reference to certain mountain tops on his horizon — 
and, according to this, times h his ceremonies and his gardening, his domestic _ 
a life, and his public activities, does not deal with the sun of the astronomer ry a 
‘ae or physicist. He interacts with a definite setting of concrete environment i1 in ie a  wishe: 
which the student of culture cannot draw a sharp line of distinction betwe een & must 
the e physical and the psychological, between mythological interpretatio é 3 ‘the 
if Blumenthal wishes us to exclude all external facts ‘and all a 
‘culture, he would invite the sociological or the anthropological 
- field-worker to miss a 1 whole set of observations without which a particular — 
culture cannot be studied. Since the science of culture i in the abstract 
sense of the term must be based on particular and concrete studies, his 
x - advice would not be helpful to the field-worker. If Blumenthal wishes us 


merely” to ‘reinterpret | the study of environment and of material apparatus — oe 


4 


tion 


ie terms of interaction and interdependence between Nature and Man, | or 
artifact and technique, then his is ¢ We 
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concrete ‘answer to this question. 
If I am not mistaken again, the author in his critical argument against _ 
Professor Folsom (VI, p TO-14) attempts to eliminate the criterion 
He tells us that ‘his (Folsom’s) greatest weakness is in 


specifying that culture consists of transmitted from one 


_ importance of such concepts as “tradition, continuity,” 
“social The concrete on which this matter is 


| The answer | ) bviously is ‘that the example is fictitious and therefo 
small use in scientific argument. “machine” however primitive cannot 


a cultural Eamets and yet remain ‘immaculate of of any element =o 4 


ae 2 if a part of the process or construction were kept secret, as it often is, 
no sane, normal human being would leave such a secret untransmitted. 


Ze 1 of real importance and of benefit to humanity at large would be 
embodied i in some document or communicated to some few others so Seoul 
the secret should not be lost. Indeed, even if a lunatic kept the secret to 
himself and destroyed the machine ‘after, the fifty years—all somew 


fantastic and fictitious | assumptions— —the very nature of civilization is _ 


essentially connected with transmission that the machine 


invented and d reproduced b by his professional colleagues. _ ae 
Methodologically, would only pe point out here that when it 
e crucial concepts of a science the discussion must not move in the realm 
of what might be, but in that of what is. It can not deal with intrinsically oa 
fees and therefore fallacious examples, but with real historical fact. 
Ss Here again, however, it may be that Blumenthal does not \ wish us to 
ae eliminate tradition, social organization, and the continuity of culture, but | 


merely to emphasize that social organization, even as 


. a. In brief, I regard the whole set of problems brought before us by Blu- oe 
: ‘menthal as of great importance. I think he is right i in choosing « culture as the aS 
2 central concept of all social science. I am convinced that his concept of ae 
cultural ideas is capable of further and fruitful elaboration. 
a It will be interesting, however, if Blumenthal informs us clearly as to a 4 
Bs ‘he wishes the students of social science to arrive ata balanced view - 
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7 “AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV IEW | 
wishes 1 us ‘to abandon the interest in ‘ “phenomena external to the human 


mind” and whether he really intends to minimize the importance of 
ee transmission, that is, of social organization. And once more it seems neces- 
sary that the author should reframe hat and vacillating 
_ If I am correct in interpreting his intentions as a a _ constructive attempt © a 
to balance the psychological, ergological, and institutional study of culture, ; 
then there i is no doubt that his contribution is important, v valuable, and — 
7 fraught with possibilities of further development. In this, however—and i. a 
ee sincerely hope that Blumenthal will follow his six articles with a. yet fuller 
mt. analysis of culture—the most important point to be remembered is that a 
definition must be a recipe for further work rather than a ‘metaphy ‘sical 
ors scholastic ¢ manipulation of words; and that an _— sis which deals with | ie 
cly and 


ely ab an anal: 


Babe the Series,” ’ six essay s by Blu- 
- menthal will be considered collectively. Of these, the first appeared i inthe 
e Sociological Press (1935), the second in this Review (vol. 1, no. 6), and the es 
as separate were by the Marietta College 


“integrated inquiries, are ‘concerned the concept ¢ t of culture and vary 
according to the theme of the first essay, viz., “The Place of the | Term — 
‘Culture’ in the Social Sciences.” me Following the > publication of the third — 
number, the author sent a circular to approximately, three hundred sociolo-. 

gists and anthropologists, inviting them to ¢ criticize the definition set forth 
nd propos d in the first number. About one hundred replies s were received, — a iin 
and in the last numbers, Blumenthal states his position in answer to them. | one 
here are approximately 160 pages in the bound papers which will here Blum 
be handled as a unity; they form an instructive culture document, about ae 

which much could be said. Indeed, one would have to write a whole lg - 
jn order to set forth what deserves to be mentioned. With a few lines, one 

= do justice to the author, and the obligations of a scrupulous observer — | 
- cannot be met adequately. I must limit myself to a few suggestions which 


Blumenthal and me to possible misunderstanding. At a time w 
the 


malistic, however, these papers signify a fascinating 
would fain discuss somewhat humorously only he could ‘avid, the 
eae ded i faili ak he author of these papers 
ye _ unintende d impression of fai ae to ta ke the aut or o 

One of those w who replied \nyor takes up again today 


mss considered insoluble since the time of the Greek 
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and logical inferences, brings into his distinctions much 
e worthy value; nevertheless, I am not able to follow him in the eal point, * 


only i in points of secondary 


From the standpoint of methodology, it seem me his 


a misguided since it binds two different propositions inharmoniously to. 
gether: (1) his statement concerning the many concepts: 


- America which exist side by side and very often contradict each other; and 
(2) his attempt to force upon others his own definition, in which he is at _ 


first dogmatic and which he then defends with great resolution. — 


a But as far as his own concept of culture is concerned, ‘Tt. give here his 


“Culture « consists of the entire stream of i inactive and 

active from the first in the cosmos to the last”’ (IV, p- 
The fundamental deficiency here i is that the word * “cultural,” which j is still ao 
ambiguous, is repeated in the definition. However, the identification | of. 
culture with world of ideas Presupposes—it seems to me—a non- 
sociological -subjectivizing of man’s s life, which could per se be based upon 
Kant and even more on Max Adler, but is not generally accepted. This 


obtains also in the definition which is cited here in part: © “Culture is the 


highest t (!) order of phenomena (!), it is -nonmaterial, it exists only in 
living beings . . Ori in the statement: “ “No cultural aioe exists 
outside the skins of living individuals” (I » PP. 16-17). 


This can prevent no one from saying: “This is my ‘comprehension eS 


culture”; but it is not demonstrable, and it is meaningless to make ; a pol emic ae F 
against those who do not wish to acknowledge i 


= And now for the decisive point. Culture i is above all not an ‘ ‘order of 


and is not to be found in the worlds of Asati or con- 


category | fer to artistic taste. 4 
culture appears sometimes as this and sometimes as that thing or - things. 
can appear as a cultivated ‘thing, however, only w hen one contrasts it 

a thing-< -concept than 
- “better. * The Don Quixotry lies i in the attempt, once and for 
all, to “limit a group of objects (and i ideas, too), and then wish to designate — 


= it as culture. Thus, it fails to give any understanding of such a complex of 


} - things. W hether s omething can be called culture or nonculture, depends 
solely on the « context in which these > formulating categories are employ ed. 3 
_ Within such a scale, one can place any desirable or innumerably changing — 


t. Since om be used only ina setting of evaluations, the word 


— 
e world of values, of which it 1s a formal category. It 1s an opinion whic 
one can employ with ideas, with feelings and taste fae 
by buildine gs and tastes, or with material things, 
al errs by uilding in advance the way to this knowledge through 
the terme or “nhenamens.” Culture in be fed 
— 
| 
= 
— 
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Van Kennis En Wetenschap. By SjorRD 


ested in connection _with that which Blumenthal says in No. V, 3s 


| 


Scheltema en Holkema, 1937. Pp. 76. 


“Still an | esoteric topic i in American sociological circles, Wissenssoriologie 4 
W is being developed mainly in foreign literature. Unfortun ately, this fact 
prevent many from reading Dr. _Hofstra’s 4 Provocative survey of 


aspects of culture. Beginning with a discussion of 
roles of religion, magic, and rational thought i in primitive societies, the 
author ‘proceeds to the relation between social ‘structure: and the noetic 


rather upon on their therefore, the pres- 
ent work; may be the outline of a more extended study. Should this be 
roe it is leo be hoped that Dr. Hofstra’s clear insight and intelligent dis- 
cussion will be made available in an English translation. For that matter, 

| a translation of this all too | brief introductory work would be a distinct 1 


contribution to the sociology of 


The Changing . Zimmerman. New York Harper 


volume under discussion is a singular combination of (1) 


% _ theorizing and (2) of concrete empirical data about selected communities _ 
a which s sustain an alleged relationship | to the theories advanced. Reduced to ait 
simplest terms, the book presents a contrast between the conflicting tenden- 
cies in the life of communities towards localism, on the one hand, and to- i 


wards cosmopolitanism, on the other hand. The current assumption of 


i ~ of concrete changes i in a life of his selected commits his general — 

_ is highly evaluative, for he ardently hangs out the red lights against the 
ie centralizing | bureaucratic ‘tendencies of our times. His view is is that me P 
‘decay when bereft of the responsibilities and vitality that com e from 
neighborly contacts under the aegis of strong local tr traditions. 


Before “attempting a critical statement or | 
Translated Topping, University of Wi ‘econ 
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thesis, one hen to the author’s “frame of reference,” 
to use a term dear to our sociological élite. T he difficulty i is that his theo- 
retical superstructure is so manifold. The rather simple hypothesis, as stated — 
4% in our former ‘paragraph, | is buttressed by references to a host of writers of 
ancient and modern times. Cooley, Tonnies, Max Weber, Le “i and some 
a7 thers are, indeed, germane to the author’ s discu: ; 
y the least, 


4 


dying his communi- 
Bo ties: : He defines the community as “a social fact which may justifiably be 


pee traits of its member-persons.” "5 A chapter i is devoted to the munis 
= though - there is scant mention of the ecological concept. Com- 
_ munities are classified on the basis of the e types ¢ of behavior they foster, as” aa 


a nominal, formal, and real. In the last. named, the control over the individual © “ie 
the community is is A A high- grade, “realistic” community is 
Arts 
endowed with ‘ ‘personality.” here the behavior typ pe is ‘nominal,” it 
is individuated and lacking i in community control. Nineteen — . x 


are studied i in detail i in accordance with what the author calls the 


his ts scorhe to the communities he studies. T he bulk of the volume i is te 

up ) with his description yn of the facts and p processes s of life in these communi- 

ties. These analyses, to the present reviewer, at least, are the most substan- 
tial and i interesting parts of the volume. They are based upon pissing 
- prvetowner Sp over a period of years, and are far removed from the sterile ty pe 
q of community survey. ‘Vital processes of the social psychology of com-— 
3 munity life are revealed, and interpretations are made in terms of the 
~ author’s formal concepts. T he material in all communities is subsumed 
_ under identical categories, e.g. , background, population, industries, | Prop- 
a erty, , relief and. depressions, family, public life, and other social life; and 
quaint pseudonyms are given to the communities,, such as Littleville, 


Lonely, Utopia, Stability, Nudeal, and so on. In line with the author’s _ 2 

fundamental thesis, many of “these communities show a good deal i. 1% 
realistic” continuity, in “spite of the often devastating influence of social i: 
2 change. Whether they do or not seems to depend on the moral fiber of <a 
folk, as well as upon favorable external circumstances. All of this, is 


= Reverteg, in conclusion, to the author’ s fundamental bias against i in i 
a creasing centralization in modern times, one can only say that it has been a 
the: means of jacking-up humane standards. Mere localism cannot lift 
itself lf by its own boot- “straps. Left to themselves many of our southern 
communities will remain for - generations bare- footed, hill-billy, illiterate 
filles amused only by lynching bees and revivals, unless the stronger re- 
is sources of the state and nation are spent upon them. But one does n not have — 
P. go to the South for such illustrations. In ee counties pres tow 


— 
— 


AMERIC AN SOCIOI LOGICAL REVIEW 


‘sional with real ‘capacity for leadership, can be to remain 
in in them. But there’s s the rub. 


years service, this textbook a appears in 


order of chapters ‘somewhat | changed (and incidentally thereby improved — 
from the standpoint of logical development of the discussion). A certain — a 
gain in in pre¢ision is also to be noted, for example, i in the titles of some of the 
a tables and charts. Another improvement is the substitution of a graph o on 
population of the United States by age and sex with an estimate of popula- 
_ tion for 1980 in place of the more restricted table of population by ageand 
sex in Hobohemia of Chicago which appeared i in the earlier edition. 
able additions to bibliography and to questions and exercises and 
. : = assignments help to bring this work up to date. To the same end, a few ; 
= in the introduction and elsewhere have been rewritten—those sec-— 
tions, for example, ‘relating: to the League of Nations, to the » American” 
Medical Association, and to Communism. m. The -author’s: addition on the 
subject of the League of Nations is s perhaps gratuitous and may have to 
oo rewritten, because since publication the League of Nations has begun to 
show some rather vigorous signs of rebirth. ‘The author's discussion of 
- communism, fascism, democracy and planned society at the end of the 7 
= chapter represents the most significant additions to the volume. T hhree - 
~ cai words at least have been added to the glossary y but, unfortunately, one — 
oof those, namely “We- Group” (In- Group) refers to “Others-Group,” the 
_ definition of which on page 13 still remains as a rock of offense to ye those _ 
ea that the‘ “Others-Group” mplies 
an and universally a “sense of disgust, dislike, competition, antagonism, 


Laps 


fear, or even hatred.” ” This i is a highly debatable | use of the term, which rd : 


The new ‘edition corrects certain glaring misprints in 

the first edition; for example, paranoia for parcuoia. Unfortunately, the 
author Parmelee cited on page 29 still appears as Parmalee. In the section — 7 
eee recreation, the first two. volumes at least of the Chicago Recreation — 
Survey should have been added to the bibliography, as they in 


available at time revision was being made. 


| 
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| public health. Under such circumstances, one cannot e: 
[present reviewer the hearts of our localities. On the other_ 
Elizabethan poor law, so dear to the il 
i is need for the development of a re 
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De Taak Der Re Huco 
—— Tieenk W illink en Zoon, N. V. , 1935. Pp. 51. 3.50 flo 


WwW hat is the task of the sociology of law According to this monograph — 


ity it is to provide insight into the varied interrelated forces which establish 
and constantly re-establish equilibrium in the “logical order of the law.” 
_ Although none of these forces is specifically discussed » the \ work presents 


_ aclear statement of the problems involved and provides an excellent theo- 


a - retical framework for research purposes. Briefly y sketching the salient it points 
es of i inquiry, Professor Sinzheimer devotes the greater part of the work to 
: the construction of a conceptual scheme with which to define and describe | 


ee dynamics of law, i its observance, and its violation. For those who are able 


read the language of the the book should be a 


B. 


final volume of Professor V ernier’s labors will be disappointed if he expected 
to contain a summation yn and generalization of the materials : sO (0 laboriously 


“not to give a picture of the entire ‘field but ‘only to ‘show: ‘the 
and scattered articles that have appeared since the earlier 
were published and up to January I, 1938. 

. Me It is only fair to judge a work, not in the light of the reader’s ahem ron 
in the light of the author’ s objects . In his first ern 
ns that the study would partake s somewhat of the n nature eof 2 a com- 
fae digest, an annotation, and a work k of reference. Since the moun- ——s 
tain of statute books has labored these many y ;, has. ‘it really given , 


In one these objectives, American Family 1 Lows is is definitely 


tk bedi the changing field of family relations. To this degree, it is a a; 
-long-desired antidote to the treatises which have emphasized the sole im- 


_ But American Famil Laws falls short of the. author s other three 


capped a lack of iibrary facilities 
lessness or absence of judgment in compiling references. There are sur- 


prising omissions of titles of books which have contributed largely to the 


wx 


- fields u under discussion. T his is particularly true wh when the t title of the boo k 


4 
— 
backgroun reading of the hooks cited in the reference 


omg para es as Dicer, Maine, and Bryce. Even the references to articles seem a 
have been taken exclusively from the index to legal periodicals, ' without 


Sa _ recognition of the volume of legal discussion contained i in other 


consequence of these ‘considerations, American Family Lews has 
its limitations as a work of reference. It is not comprehensive enough for — 

vi the initiate; it does not provide adequate warning for the novice. The 
i emphasis « on statutory law | gives a distorted picture. The law of two states 
a sd be identical or may be widely divergent without recognition by Pro- 
ae fessor Vernier unless the s statutes themselves. are explicit and exclusive. 

objectivity of th work for reference purposes is frequently marred 


Notwithstanding all limitations, a ‘reviewer would ungracious 
— did not recognize the great bibliographical service that Professor Ver- 


nier has reridered in so indexing these statutory materials. 


ial Security Board 


Handbook dn Se Social Hygiene. By w. ‘Lone and Jacon A. 
Philadelphia: Lea and d Febiger, 1938. | Pp. 442. $4. 


It ap appears that the title book is a screen for : ‘subject matter that 
ar - gelates t to syphilis and soot In fact the book is a treatise on these two 
diseases. It begins with a set of chapters ; which discuss the history, anil 
“nosis, etiology, and treatment of sy philis. ' Various types of the ite 
also described and methods of treatment suggested. In addition an attempt — 
is made to show how law, sociology, education, and religion can assist in 
dealing effectively with the problem. ‘Congenital : syphilis, say the authors, 
atest is widespread and found a among from 2 to 4 percent of the | population. 


General paresis sey occur case of persons who have or 


mild and the On the in com- 
ar rae cancer, it is proclaimed one of the two greatest enemies ‘of the 
female. The book describes the pathology, symptoms, and clinical course 
= disease, and also diagnosis and cals with, 
th 
vaginitis and another with diseases of the 
venereal diseases that have been gathered agencies. are briefly 4 
summarized. They include so ome r the 
‘The latter portion oft the book 


e, family welfare 


does not clearly indicate that it t | 
itl 
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gestions. are ‘ma 


concern n themselves with the question of whether disease was $ con- 
tracted innocently or not. The public health nurse should find cases sand 
assist with treatments. But her most important objective should be to carry 


out an educational pr program. welfare ; agencies should pa 


eal 
to the powers of health departments, laws, and with 
regulations for the control of ophthalmia neonatorum. A significant chapter 
confesses that social hygiene i is something ‘more than the elimination 
-__- venereal disease. It outlines the social hygiene movement and indicates the 
four divisions of work with which it has been concerned. The book con- 
tains a great many illustrations; it is crammed with facts and useful in- 


Syphilis, Gonorrhea and the By N ELs A NELSON and 
Grapys L. Grain. New Y Macmillan Co., 1938. ‘Pp. 
ack on the v has become so vigorous that 
for the public may now be written and will be read. This book is intended _ a 
for those individuals who whether officials or r lay workers are interested 1 ins 
me: developing a program that will result i in the control of these diseases. a oe os ate 
After: a brief expression of the changing attitude. toward 
ae the writers deal with the medical | aspects of syphilis and gonorrhea in lan- ie 
fe guage that the educated laymen can understand. Each of the diseases is ee 
studied from the le standpoint of. attack, infection, diagnosis, treatment, 
communicability, prevalence, distribution, and mortality. The authors do 
“ ot believe in the direct paternal transmission of syphilis and claim that the = 
= = disease i is often’ so modified by pregnancy that physical examination, blood < 
ae _ tests, and history a are all necessary to obtain a correct diagnosis. How and — 
ee why gonorrhea aff affects males and females differently i is carefully explained; 
the genito-urinary systems of each sex are briefly charted and described; ne a 
_ and a section indicates in what way the disease differs in the adult female 34 
_ from that affecting the young girl. or 
A statistical study reveals wide differences in respect to the prevalence — ia, eae 
f these e diseases among vat various groups + and between the sexes s. According | a 
to computations made, more than one million fresh infections with gx gonor- i S ; 


as and half a million with sy philis come to the attention of eT 


= 


de: the policy of well-conducted hospitals in refusing ad- 
to venereal disease cases should be reversed: costs of care likewise 
should be brought within the financial reach of poor but self-respecting 
4 
— 
— 
— 
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— 
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AMERICA AN vIEW 


= Gonorrhea sterilizes thousands of women 1 while syphilis i is one of 
rigin in 
aig the ‘moral aspects of the problem cannot be ignored. The _ 


writers say that so long as individuals are unwilling to have the fact of their 
infection made a matter of public record so long : administrative difficulties — 
_ will remain. Furthermore they do not expect any change i in view. When .! 
- adequate legislation | has been provided, the 1 important e essential in the pro- 
= of prevention is “case control.” Cases must be found, laboratory _ 
service provided, and drugs for the treatment of the diseases should = 
_ distributed, if not free, then at cost. Otherwise the cost of treatment often — 


case of treatment, Privacy is desirable. unless it 


no in co 
14, 


_— incteasingly inadequate with each development in the treatment — 


of the poor and dependent. As stated in the preface to the third edition, 
“the depression has taught many lessons.” Very little of what has ‘been 
‘ae in this field has been incorporated | in the present revision. | 
"illustrative. material has been augmented by more or less recent statistical | ye 
data, the text has been modified to include references to such federal 

agencies as C.C.C., E.R.A, N.R.A., and P.W.A., and the extensive bib. 

_ liography has been brought up to date, but as a whole the book retains the a 

B. DeNoop 

irth: L on Maternal Morbidity and Mortality. 

7 By ANTHONY M. Lupovict. New York: ‘EP. Dutton a and Co. 1 Co., , Inc. 


The ‘truth childbirdh turns out to be that “powerful Feminist: 
’—which, by the way, is responsible for the author’s unfavorable 
‘press in England, he says—has beguiled woman away from her 
i function decreed by natural law, that of beginning, to bear children at least 
age 17 and continuing little interruption | until the menopause, 


— 


quite « enjoyia ing: each accouchement. W oman is falsely claiming equality with | 


care. Most of the occur in the age group doom fifteen to thirty 
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habits, nowadays: delays her ‘first pregnancy until she reaches “ relative 
senility” —age 25—by late ‘marriage e or birth control, which movement 
43 ‘while it clearly accommodates only the male biologically, turns a blind» 
_ eye to the needs of the female life, — d gives woman the he supposed leisure’ 
One of Mr. L udovici’s main is not at all untenable—namely that re 
= “agony” of normal childbirth and the severity and regularity of morn-_ 
ing sickness are greatly exaggerated by popular | fears and ‘misapprehensions 
and are useful to ‘women as power devices against men—but his general a 
approach | to the whole subject is scientifically o bjectionable. Some of <a 
; analogies to the lower animals are anthropomorphic; in general he goes" 
about blithely accepting * ‘evidence” from whatever source, as long as it 
_ supports his general anti- Feminist bias, and arguing down all other data 
even as he cites them. There are hundreds of footnotes in the back of the 
which makes it all look scientific. 


~ London: Oxford University Press, 1938. Pp. xv-+2 248. $4.00. 
We would call this a: a social-economic rather than a 


the vast culture’ complex which has clustered about the disposal of pa 
in England. Social- -psychological factors: recognized, “but | not 
thoroughly investigated. To one familiar with the field in the United States, aa 
the similarities and contrasts are of interest. The authors use the American : = Tyr 


aa here : are four parties to. every burial— -the person now a corpse, the _ 
_ Survivors, zs the | purveyor ors of mortuary goods and services, and the com- 
_ munity. (Insurance may be | a fifth, and may "represent: all of the other 
_ four.) This book examines for the most part the organization and apoeee 
of relations between purvey ors and the community. These become a aa 
problem chiefly because and to the extent that intensive 
with the mores. We would. call this conflict “cultural lag. ” (Crema-_ 
- tion, which was first reintroduced in Italy despite the Church, has had more ¢ 
use in Germany than in England. E ‘nglish mores of burial are apparently , 
ao resistant than Continental.) Cremation has been handicapped in ‘a 
England not only by custom, ‘prejudice, and commercial interest, but by ei; 


medico- legal red tape which i is either unnecessary or or should be a 


a Historical data are marshalled to prove that mahal the increased ex- et 
& now goes for funeral accessories which are by no means ancient: one a | 
notes premise that this knowledge might relieve a British pit 
h of its resistance to proposed changes. 
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MERICAN. SOCIOLOGICAL 
Tt pa pay: Ss ae mortuary business to carry its steels of p pauper r burials at a a 
i for if all disposal v were of standard municipal quality and peices, the 


ment to private extravagance or unwarranted sacrifice. 
England stands midway between n Europe and America in the 
ecognition n of mortuary disposal as a public utility. 
England’ s greater dev elopment of ‘municipal cemeteries, the lesser elab- 
aa of the embalming and casketeering and like phases of the com- 
. mercial complex, and the advanced machinery for health benefits under ‘ia 
insurance, make i ‘it easier and likelier that socialized burial i insur- 
and simplification of standards will take — 
- he handsome p presentation of this r report - should give it needed i impres- a 7 
tiveness for jts objectives. Would that some American foundation would 
_By W. A. Lon 
Ani ntrodu tion to | 


the s scores books with c crime cri 


re : is presented. There is no attempt to prese 
tions made, nor to evaluate t them, other than stating ie basic ftetigies 

which are essential to the study of ct crime. The book contains a rather com- 
plete summary of the chief up through the eighteenth and 


nineteenth centuries. Of particular interest is the attention ‘directed to the a 
development of statistics and the consequent growth of criminal statistics, oy 
with special reference to A. M. Guerry, Quetelet, Von Oettingen, and Von 
he dev velopment of criminal in foreign countries, with s some 


If she reader ¢ expects | to find any comprehensive t treatment, whe vill 
— | disappointed. If, on the other hand, it is considered as a point o of ‘de 
parture for and more, intensive — it will be found t to be 
Social Problems. By Wirtuers with collaboration of Agnes 


elopment of Modern Civilization 
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written primarily, one would presume, for and t 
is an elementary book written primarily 
1S | material is d ; dans, 


Security, (3) The of Political and 4 Unity, Modern 


(2) T Che Mediaeval Background of Modern Civilization, (3) Origins of 
American: Culture in the Transitional Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
ian (4) The Development of Modern Industrial Civilizations, (5) The — 


Educational Problem of ‘Transmitting the Social Heritage through the 


(7) National | Imperialism and the W orld 

topic is treated too briefly for any effective study of 
_ problems, but questions for discussion and a additional readings are listed 
which, if followed, would give the students further understanding. Asa _ 

high school text the book may have some value. It makes no contribution _ 

7 to "sociology, but it does present an acceptable sociological point of view | 

i 


RNEST ALBERT Hooron. Harvard 

ooton here presents 
xtensive investigation of the external bodily | characteristics of convicts in 
_ American prisons. In simplest Statement, this” analysis seeks | to know | 
a ow hether a predilection for a definite form of behavior, crime, is s related toa 

_ tendency 1 toa particular bodily form or individual f feature. | Is it demon- — 
strable, in this manner, that « criminality has an organic component, some- 
thing which may be subject to the laws of heredity? Hooton looks for 
rn physi sical correlates not only of anti- social behavior f but also of the special — 
type of offense in| which this exhibits itself, and these he finds. But before — 
the “material ‘it be to his that 


“Old native-born of parentage, or y born 
___ whether they are ‘Irish, Italian, or any other nationality, or whether the © 
subjects are sane or ‘insane . The general tendencies are for the — 
_ groups to be shorter, ey wel in weight (and younger), and smaller-chested, 


g 
the fact remains that the criminals from the civil- 
na jan, and the ‘general correspondence of of deviations $ among all of these 


- Social Problems. The second section is concerned with (1) An Introduction, Ww 7 


School, (6) American Civilization | in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Cen- 


a 
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ve 
s reinforces the statistical si gnificance of the individual differ- 


scale. The difficulties which present are that the 
criminals, although they differ, cannot be called physically inferior 
= their unpent heii: and the fact that the white civilian groups are | 
‘not t large and, in the. difficulty of procuring subjects, included « a a considerable 7 


‘The “Old American” criminals are compared among themselves, and 
_ phys sical differences are not impressive, and it it may be that there are more 
underlying relationships with degree’ of education and occupa- 


tional derivation; these are not considered analy be 


ck- 
‘The: above analysis is then and “racial ty pes” (obtained by 
Tae. sorting for particular physical forms combined as they are in nine accepted _ 
Nam cg European groups or blends) are compared for type of criminal tendencies. 
In this case, the differences are considerably more marked than the 
a9 ones among actual national groups. (Since the analysis takes a different _ 
form, it is difficult judge the respective "degrees of differentiation. 
The book is a summary of the findings of t the project; and 1 of the e statistical fe ? 
. ae background, published separately, only one of three volumes has appeared. 
a «ti is therefore impossible to make a full appraisal of the material on the 
apes 3 basis of this book alone. How wever, it is probable that the ‘main differentia- 
tion of criminals from civilians will survive every ‘cannonading from the 
become a matter for the sociologists. 
The work contains a great. amount of sociological information, as well as _ 
certain random results of great interest, the principal one relating to 
changes i in the body build of immigrants. From the general reader’s point — — 
ee Hooton has never written a better book, which is saying a great = 
deal. His o own diagrams, which h at first blush seem as atrocious ; 


An alcoholic Irishman wrestling a snake sticks more 


than a a a relative proportio 
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— organize the e material in terms of * persistent mi: and ected 
sy stems. he present endeavors to avoid both of these — 
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civilians. Oddly enough, however, the peculiarities of the several white nific 
tence groups repeat themselves to some degree among the Negro crim-___ | a phy: 
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current, interest, 
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by their implications, it encourages critical and 


back, step by step, | to > the highly abstract considerations which constitute. 


Since the book attempts to be first ‘a philosophical 
proach to modern civilization,” an unusual amount of emphasis is placed 
on social problems. The first half of the book deals mainly with ‘scientific 
E _ method, ‘metaphysics, and the theory of knowledge, « and the other half i is 
> devoted to problems ' which arise out of the s social sciences. T his new — } 
‘sis should be heartily applauded | by those who, like the reviewer, feel that 
_the social sciences contain empirical problems no less suitable for philo-— 
= analysis, and of no less theoretical (not 1 to mention practical) sig- 
nificance than those which arise out of our attempt to understand the 
i in the present volume is at all pointe satisfactory. Since 
a is at present the only : social science which enters in hog considerable — 


in a book written entirely by philosphers we + dail find an undue emphasis” 


on the history of political theory and d considerably less expertness indealing = SF 

he members: of the Department of Philosophy at the University of 

California who have combined | to produce this work (namely, Professors 
Adams, Dennes, Lowenberg, Mackay, Marhenke Pepper, and Strong) 
are to be complimented both on the uniform excellence of their style, and 
oe n the success of their collaboration. Here is a book which actively «orga 
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The t treatment oa. criminals i in colonial times constitutes an important. 


transition pon modern brutalities and the of the 
prison : system. The criminal law and brutal corporal fe 


Abs 
hed in the past have been devoted ‘chiefly to a direct and systematic ye enty 
— of crime an account of colonial jurisprudence 


is a more gen-— 


on 
oly a large numbe - of personal cases» 
of criminal behavior a nd There i is no specific and sy 
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"assembling of legal codes and schedules of punishment. The book is really ee® 
a contribution to the: social history of colonial Maryland, with em mphasis 
upon crimes and punishments. Hence, it is a useful supplement to most of — 
, the books in this field. It provides with unusual thoroughness the social — 
; ; background of colonial criminology and penology. * he terminology is not 
4 alwa ays popes e and technical. Doctor Semmes speaks throughout of colonial 


onde and actually only the debtors and a few s ‘special, 
= of malefactors. All in all, it is a vivid and interesting book. © a. 
= 
preted by Edwin H. Sutherland. The University of Chicago 


The Dependent A Comparativ nalysis of Three ce Groups of Boys, etc. 
By James 7% Murpny. W ashington, D. C.: The Catholic. University of 


Aw 


Theories of criminal behavior often fall outside the limits of more 


is a ing and experience among 
gists, as among the lay public, to set the criminal down and apart. Mr. 
Sutherland and his professional thief in their little volume have skirted 
this pitfall and contributed much toward the inclusion of criminal conduct — 
within the wider limits of existing sociological theory. 
av ae Their work is, first, a description of the realm of expertness in thievery ae . 
; by a“ person who had been engaged almost continuously for more than 7 
“twenty years in 1 that it profession,” and second, an analysis by Mr. -Suther- | 
. a land, who organized, annotated the materials, and offered two chapters - 
interpretation and suggestion for further study. This account of professional a" 
crime as a differentiated group experience within the wider cultural scene 
een a valuable addition to our knowledge : about crime as a group way of 
life. Those who share with Sutherland the opinion that criminal attitudes 
"are so Pervasive in our society as to suggest a widespread « cultural pattern, . 
will find i in the professional thief’s account of our dishonest and gullible 
public and our highly “predatory” administrative and judicial agencies 
additional confirmation for t their 
The thief’s report of the circumstances, the codes, and practices of the 
_ particular thiefdom which he knows and which he chooses to call “‘pro 


__ fessional” al” is n more in the nature of an account of one man’ s experiences; 


4 
3 ‘though 1 somewhat embellished the hearsay al 
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oncerning the gene ralizations while Chic’ Camwell 
hes 
pocket, shop- lifter and man.” er 


 himi in his i interpretation, draws upon the characteristic practices and atti- hy, 


4 = within his own clique. in depicting the professional thief as the ‘ia 


apotheosis of the criminal world. Is not this an expression of his own 
_ differentiated association within the world of thieves? One cannot pass over 

- this Personal element in the document without dwelling on its influence - 
the character of his generalizations. Sophisticated burglars and 

_— “heavy-racket”” 1 men have their own c conceptions of hierarchy in in the criminal. 

world, based “upon their own occupational biases. There are safe-blowers 
and stick- -up men who will denounce with a notable air of superiority, — a 
the pettiness, the inclination to squawk, and hence the non- fpr i 
character of the confidence man; the “mouthy” boastfulness of the pick- 


therefore a real danger to bona fide racket m men; smallness 


‘Mr. Sutherland’ extensive sore ‘hiefis is the center 


the criminal problem. The Professional Criminal,” The Century, V ol. 


4 Oct. 20, 1920, ) He is by in the 
- community while at the same time he expresses, as the sophisticated thief, 


the most narrowly isolated and hence thoroughly differentiated conduct 


a the Catholic University. of America are two study e exercises by students 
seeking doctor’s degrees. Catholic Children Under Public Care aspires “to — 
describe the method of « care and the state of welfare achieved by a public 
agency for a selected group of Catholic children,” and The Dependent Boy 
<7 is “an attempt to discover how | a group of children i In institutions and i in 
‘foster homes compare with a non- -dependent group of children. living in 
their own homes with respect to certain non-intellectual traits.” T 
| chief value must lie i in’ the experience provided t the two students in — 

Juvenile Research ane 


I 7 

R. Smith, 1938. Pp. 179. $2. Maser, New 
Marston has. essayed i in ‘this book an exposition of the nature and poten- ' 
tial usefulness of the lie detector test as a scientific device. He performs a_ 


va 


valuable service in clarifying for the lay public a technique usually viewed 
either as a mysterious and omnipotent deus 


— 
7 
— 
&§ that gets one by until “good tips” ma yet uncharted, ae li 
-exploratory account of an area o field for additional research 
an exp iz with a provocative fie 
~ 
| 
| 


“tied in crime one cannot but entertain considerable — 
toward Marston’ s optimistic prognostications pipe future: accom- 


public morality. . As surprising naivete displays 

more of feeling than scientific objectivity in such statements as these: “ 
short, when the Lie Detector has convinced a criminal, 
——— subconsciously, that he can no longer lie, it becomes easy to break — 


_ down all habits of lying and build up i instead me a habits of f telling the 


ea Thus the Lie Detector has added scientific prophylaxis against | crime 

typical scientific investigator is. nature truth- 
who is exceedingly hard to influence.’ 
Marston’s book has another chief weakness: though he dis- 


vows any part in the origin of detector machine’ 


like a standardized ‘test”” as that term is used i in pes 
Despite weaknesses, this bock is of value as a clear and readable | 
quisition upon one among the s several dev veloping techniques in a 


The ‘Adoles cent Crime “Prevention. By J 
E. Grorce Payne. New York: Pitman Publishing Corp. 8. 


Handbook of Prissus on and I: West North 
Central: States. Fifth Edition. Ed. by Wituam B. Cox and F. Lovett 


New York: The ‘Osborne ‘Association, Inc., 1938. Pp. vii+337. 


Wirson. Chicago: ‘University of Chicago 1938. . Pp. xii +114. 


T publications are valuable only to the in the field of 
criminology and contain little of interest to general sociologists. 
tated purpose of the e volume by Judge Brill and Dr. P: ayne is two- 
fold: first, to present the sociological implications of the problem of the 7 
adolescent offender, and, second, to describe the procedure and accomplish- 
~ ments of the Adolescent Court of Brooklyn since its inauguration in Janu-— a 
ary, 1935. Approximately three fourths: of the volume is devoted to the 
first of these objectives, but aside from a hasty and superficial review of a 
part of the existing literature and brief remarks on a number of short case ea.” - BS gener 
is accomplished. The history of Chicago < and Philadelphia 


r adolescents, which — the last fourth of the book, is valuable, _ 
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is the the Brooklyn court of its procedure. 
= ‘he authors wisely refrain from predictions of the effectiveness of the new 
court, | but include data on recidivism which reveal that a successful be- 


ginning has been made. The volume lacks an index. 


The Handbook of American Prisons and Reformatories. initiates a new 
this volume on West North Central States: 


4 Data included in this r report were obtained during the 
the study by Miss. Wilson, one of the Social Service Monographs. pree 
pared under the editorship of the faculty of the School of Social Service at: 
Administration o of the University Chicago, oO, is a well- -documented, well- 
“4 indexed history of the institutions for, constituted authorities in charge of, 
_ and laws relating to criminals and delinquents in 1 Indiana from its beginning 
_ as a state to the establishment of a State Department of Public Welfare — 
a 1936. Because of its preoccupation with the subjects named, the title is 
somewhat | off-center, and is more in accordance with the ideas enamel 
Miss Breckinridge’s preface than with the body of the report. 


The ‘Mind of the Furor as Fudge of the By S. Ossorn, with 
an Introduction by Professor John H. Wigmore. ‘Albany, "Boyd 
Printing Co., 1 P . 
rinting Co., 19; p. xvi-+2 39- $4.50. 
Lawyers and the Promotion of Fustice. E STHER UCILE Bro 


York: Russel Sage Foundation, 1938. Pp. 


am It is probably too much to expect of a bok on the 
a professional expert witness on questioned documents, that it shall 
jus tify the hopes raised by its title or by an effusive introduction by Pro- 4 
= fer Wi Vigmore. The Mind of the Juror might have turned out to be a genu- 


inely discerning and scientific study of the j jurors ’ responses to the stimuli 


= upon them in the courtroom and jury room; unfortunately this 


= only just another book for lawyers to buy, written in a rambling fashion 
over a period of over a decade by a man with long courtroom | experience, 
a certain amount of what nonscientific people are fond of calling “native = 
shrewdness,” and a vague feeling that the p "present m of dispensing 
The tedious course of the book winds ‘through 33 chapters with such 
titles as Majesty of the Law The Confusing Rules,” “Prejudice,” 
he Juror as” Character Delineator,” “1 Tactful Tactics,” “Crime in the 
a,” “The Judge, the Advocate, and Justice.” Its" 
general tone may be suggested i in a few sentences selected more or less at x 
“... Man has been partly but not entirely tamed, and i it is with 
stra ange that t the law deals. It is some of his animal 


— 
— 
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ae 
= 


make law necessary’ * oa): In the chapter on “Prejudice” occurs this 
aeons is ... near the truth to say that cultured and civilized persons 
all races have the least Prejudice. It has been well said that a gentleman © 

sa gatenen in any nation and in any "race ce and is is so recognized by other 


pases, the extremes ‘of which may be s devilish 
lic...” (p. 94). Quailing before the terminology of pete academic — 
a = Mr. Osborn nonetheless admits in ’ “Psy chology | in the Court- 
et room” (Ch. XIX) that W illiam James “made a great contribution to the ~ 
ion subject of psychology...” (p. 104) and then goes on to talk of psychology 
a if it were a set of aie useful for influencing beliefs in the courtroom 
_ but not really necessary if common sense is used instead. The whole chapter — 
It becomes obvious that in spite of ‘Mr. . Osborn’ s advocacy of a number bs 
Be of desirable changes i in legal procedure, to him a “fact” at law is st stlla 
fact, one = parties to every litigation is wrong, , the defendant ina = 
inal proceeding is either guilty « or not guilty, 2 and the good juror is ee 
: of judging the facts as they emerge in the course of the trial. The book con. 
tains disturb tl the moreover it will add to the ap- 


The excellent (Osborn ‘and W ender which the 
a of The Mind of the furor are recommended to lawyers seem to support an _— 
A inference t that such stuff is representative of the bulk of many lawy a E 
more ‘ ‘heavy”” reading and thinking. . The uncomfortable feeling this. 


yman| about the state of the legal mind is reinforced by a reading of © i 


the second of these books, Lawyers and the Promotion of Justice, a study of 
the legal profession. . This book indicates that except for a small but growing an 
group 0 of pioneers the men who follow the he legal trade are not doing a a great a | 
Ae a few interesting pages on the evolution of the legal profession, in "a 
a the section on legal education the author makes ac comparison between law _ 
medical schools, saying that from 1900 to 1936 the number of medical 
_ schools was decreasing from 160 > with 25,171 students to 77 with 22,564) 
while. law schools were increasing from 102 with 12,408 students to 190 
with 40, 218 students. Seventy-two of these 190 were part- time schools, 
only 94 (including one part-time) were able to | “meet ‘the few minimum 
fequirements of the American Bar Association” 50). Fifty- five 


in efforts to social sciences into with instruction in 
law. Such efforts at are often foredoomed because of an impression among the ~ 
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ot = the difficulties of finding “‘men who are at once lawyers a and Eph a. 
os the social aspects of the division of law they teach...” (p. 83). The pro- 
 fessors have also developed other rationalizations for their 

— do more than teach their students how to execute eo documents and — 


ive ou i stration 
delay s uncertainty in the cou courts; (2) prohibitive expense 
(3) conduct and slowness of the bar in 


- 


tice’ ’ are discussed in five other sections: improvement i in the law, —— ty 
_ ments in the courts and new ‘tribunals, legal service for the poor, legal serv- 
ice for persons of moderate means, and the integrated bar (pp. 222-288). 
The book ends by pointing out the conservative tendencies of organized se ? 


professional groups, saying that the best prospects f for advance lie in the 


demands of layn men for reforms. . Professions, in general, find it diffi- 
Be cult both to initiate new services and to reform old ones. . Even if they co could — 
a preserve the flexibility and the forward- looking attitude necessary for this — 
_ task, they would be restricted in what they could do, for each profession 
. ‘a but a single thread woven into the complex pattern of civilization. It is 
S the duty, therefore, of the general p ublic not only to alter or enlarge upon 
“the social design, as needs arise, | to bring pressure upon all ‘component 
"groups to do likewise . . . Wherever intelligent « and concerted public opin- 
if has operated, change has become imminent. No better evidence could — 


furnished .. . than procedural reforms achieved in England in the 

nineteenth century in the very face of opposition by the legal professio 

Of course all been said many timés before. 


¢ has succeeded only i in collectin 
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one. or two reprints, partly, « one assumes, because of the editor’ sd desire to 


a indicate the development of the professional aspects of the field. oF 


have often otherwise, a as to just t what 


says s about itself, what i it claims to » be, and what it t aspires to ber i 
he reviewer has regret, namely, the price of the book The 


much as s the were for their cu current significance, rather 
their historical value.” ” Such being the case, the value of a valuable book 
could have been increased by reducing the cost to the reader. Even so » it 
_ should meet with widespread approval because of the quality of the articles 
_ selected, and the balanced pr tion of the various phases and problems _ a 


= 


= ‘and Maurice FLocu. ‘Detroit B 
Research, Inc., 1937. Report No. 145. Pp. 


America’ s New w Drug Problem. By Ropert P. Waxro 


delphia: B. Co. 1938. Pp. in+293. $3.00. 


will be eaten The work i is rather an expression of indignation, and ae 
_ accepting it as that, it has its merits. Dr. Williams points out that the i; 
Harrison Act as interpreted has not only created a huge underground traffic || 
illicit drugs but has also ) created an enforcement racket as well. 
os denunciation of the use of drug-using stool pigeons to convict addicts or to oe 


Rae entrap physicians is worth serious consideration. = 


Be he author argues, essentially, that drug addiction is not a police prob- 


a lem, but rather a medical one. Drug addicts are an essentially harmless Rin 
group; their principle crimes are crimes committed in the attempt to raise ae 
eS money to pay the exorbitant prices demanded by the peddlers of illicit if 

drugs. The author correctly contends that a scheme which would make 


possible for to obtain legitimate, low-cost drugs would not 


“carry on occupations. Dr. Ww illiams is a physician 


_ particularly concerned with the fact that the r narcotic laws, i in violation of 


the Constitution, 1 


the n narcotic agent the judge of what a doctor « can canine do, s 


sf... 
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number of aspects of the | problem of pro addiction, an 

cerning 343 addicts interviewed at it the I Detroit House of Cor 

principal concern is to make some sort of estimate as to the sisal erof ad- 
dicts i in Detroit and how much stealing they do. The figures which they _ 
on these | are ‘highly as ‘they themselves point out, 


_ though they do 


- tions atin is eae addicts be given longer sentences. The reviewer - is glad 
tok know from conversations with Professor Jandy bes he ‘hes changed | his 
_ Walton’s book on marihuana is a larly summary of the literature — 
_ dealing with marihuana. It is not, however, , a study of the actual st ‘status sof 
_ this drug habit in the United States today, as the title leads one to suspect. es 
Its rather a fully-documented and indexed reference work dealing with 
the historical, pharmacological, botanical, and psychological as aspects of the © 
marihuana problem as found i in the pre- existing literature. 
only is devoted to what p purports to be a description of “America’s — ine . 
drug problem. ” This chapter is written by Frank R. Gomila, M.D., Com- 
missioner of Public Safety, City « of New Orleans, and Madeline G: Gomila nay ie 
ibou, M. ‘Assistant ‘City Chemist. It. little of value 
It i is confined largely to the repetition of rumors and un- ae 
the | citation of dubious authorities ; and 


United States S Summary, Geographic Divisions, 
Bee bama to Indiana; V ol. Il: States from Iowa to New "York; Vol. | es 

_ States from North Carolina to Wyoming, Alaska, and Hawaii; Vol. IV: ‘ 

The Enumerative Check Census. John D. Biggers, Administrator. Vol. 

IV by Calvert L. Dedrick and Morris H. Hansen. Washington: United — es 
2 States Government Printing Office, 1938. Vol. I: Pp. xxi+687; V Vol. II: er, 
Pp. x+721; V ol. III: Pp. x +738; ‘Vol. AN: Pp. x++187. Vols. I 


$1. 75 (Paper); Vo ol. IV. 45) cents (P ‘aper). 


In the century and a half of its existence, that 

the United States Bureau of the Census, had never departed from straight- Aa aera 
forward, complete census- taking. The cake of custom was broken i in 1937. 


Faced with the duty of determining speedily and at minimum | cost the num- 


tion... was decided that the most ‘feasible method to secure immediate 
_ data was through a national registration conducted with the assistance of a = 


4 
Be mice 
|| 
the subject at first hand, but they are rather uncritical about many iq 
ae . the ridiculous things which are said about marihuana, particularly con- Beis 
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— 
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gin 
delivery area was “exposed during the week of November 14 to voluntary 
a registration through the distribution by mail carriers of report cards, w hich 


were to be filled out and mailed back in care of the local postmaster. Two 


eeks Tater a ‘enumerative check” census, using somewhat aif- 


‘comple. routes was determined, ‘into the ‘number that hed 

_Fegistered i in all of the postal delivery areas, by major geographic divisions — 

and for the U United States. The total numbers of the unemploy ed so found © 

are accompanied by ; plus-and- minus figures indicating the maximum error 
Sal that might result from sampling. For states and lesser areas only the number ‘ - 
a of voluntary, registrations are given. The danger spots in this procedure are se ; 
plain enough, and it may be assumed that the Census officials were aw are 


For whati it eit be worth, the: iedieenaet began by as asking the state agen- 

2 cies in his city that constantly deal with the problem of unemployment how 

_ valuable the Unemployment Census had been to them. The answer in each 


= case was that — had found very little use for i it. . Relief agencies — * 


Employment agencies strongly preferred their own records and reports of 
= the number and characteristics of the unemploy ed in their operating terri- 

With to the determination of the total number of unemploye ed 
ae - the nation, four estimates quoted by the Unemployment Census are, in aii 
e ne millions: American Federation of Labor, 8.5; National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, 7.7; Robert Nathan, 7.2; Alexander Hamilton Institute, 10. _ : 7 

a: T he Administrator of the Unemployment C Census writes: “The true number — 

= of those who considered themselves totally unemployed, able to work and 
wanting work, in our opinion, lies. between 7,822,912, the number who re- 

7 sponded to the registration, and 10 870,000, the number indicated by ?/_ 

enumerative census.” hus, ‘seems, the Unemployment | Census 
ceeded in getting no closer to the “true” figure than might have been — 
done by averaging the estimates already available. Certainly, informed per- | 
sons believe that the 10,870,000 figure reached by the enumerative check is 


heavily padded with individuals, especially women, who are not usually re- 
garded as forming any part of the normal labor ns he most reliable nb 


the over 90 by 
of registration state 
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mac 
of them. The fourth and final volume is devoted to an elaborate technical | 
summary of a statistical | analysis of t the 1.5 percent ¢ enumerative check : 
5 ga sample, applied only to major geographic divisions and the nation as ~ ae 
te —-s it the Census technicians deal ingeniously and convincingly with 
the} various practical difficulties in which their sampling p procedure involved kf 
thea nfortunately, the gain in confidence that results from the labored — 
computation of fiducial limits is confined to a few national and — 


e estimates; and here again one is impressed by the Bureau’s surprising failure 


to take e a large: enough sample to furnish | reliable estimates for the —— 


E single | point it in n space. . While the function of a census may y be different from 
that of current estimates, as is claimed, it is the latter that are really needed. 

all, the Bureau of the ‘Census might shave done better to 


estimates | could be pr 4 
a The most valuable achievement of ws unique the Census 
a Bureau was probably to show that it is perfectly feasible to apply the 
a method of sampling to certain kinds of « census estimates. If allowed tobear ae 
¥ fruit, this may lead to new kinds of investigations by the Bureau, and may 
result i in future many times the cost this U 
g and 
Men Without Work, A R rim T lew York ‘The 
Macmillan Co,, 1938. Ep. 447-4300. 
The problems presented in these ti books Th 
ess described in Industrial Relations in Great Bri by which conditions: 
= of employment, wage rates, and in some cases prices and volume of pro- 7 
2 duction, have been regularized has an inevitable effect upon the numbers" ne 
ho ca hope to o obtain employment in the industries thus regulated. — as: 


can 
a hose methods which tend to fix wages at points: above that to which they — i 
fall if unregulated, which introduce government ‘control 


epends on vol 


has become a more or less condition of life 


Industrial Relations in Great Britain little need be said. Its basic 
will for the 1 most be familiar to of the since it is 
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— 
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have jobs. Since the number of chose Who 
ion, however, such measures may result in a stabilization of unem “a 


AMERIC: AN. SOCIOLOGIC AL REV IEW 


1933 edition. As Mr. Richardson sa‘ says, ‘ ‘Few changes have bate . 


BB nse eo in order to bring the first edition up to date,” a testimony to 
y! g y 


de ocobuley of industrial relations in Great Britain during a five-year 
= period which pat seen almost revolutionary changes i in these matters in 

the United States, Germany, and France. Mr. Richardson presents the 


i descriptive facts @ and, aside from an introductory chapter on Economic and . 
ndertakes analytical discussion of the causal 
factors i in the building of the specific parts of the present structure 

eS of industrial relations. The book is well organized to serve as a handbook 


4 for ready reference, the most concise and usable book on the subject in as 4 


respect of the reader. contains little if a any Ie is a report 
_ the careful observations made in interviews with a thousand men in selected | 
“centers in Great Britain who had been out of work for more than a year. 


W hat makes that report indispensable for anyone who wants to understand , ‘4 
individual and social problem presented | ‘by the long-time unemployed 


is the attempt to distinguish types among them. Every attempt is made to | ea 2 
_ seek an explanation for the reaction of these men | to job opportunities » to” : 
 Seeepineng programs, to services made available by the voluntary agencies, 


in terms of what is to be expected from the several types, given the — 


reporting the many forces. which determine the attitudes and actions 


to get past the poor organization pa cidheidi language of the report. will 
find a wealth of analyzed findings that he cannot afford to miss. a 
a ‘One further word—let no one put this book aside as irrelevant to a 
s. The analysis of causal factors i is ‘sufficiently penetrating 
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of the of Health and Labour in : 
“ministering nie see ment insurance. Nor have the relations between the 
two agencies ever been defined in any detail. The British prefer to keep. such — 
3 relationships tentative, flexible, and informal. Germany, : on the other hand, | 
_ has organized the various systems and their interrelationships down to the ae 
4 ast detail. As a result, the German social insurances have been surprisingly 
— to political interference in a period of general political upheaval. at 
; But the German system is more decentralized than the British and has yet es 
solve the problem of the relations” between unemploy: ment and relief. 
In fact, both countries face a number of unsolved problems in coordination on 
despite years of experimentation and reshaping of their social-insurance | 
= ¥ et ae show an unmistakable trend toward coordination, — 


increasing centralization, their | experience 
4 
ally 


Professor Kulp’s analys is penetrating and and his state- 
ment of the of his studies for the United States i is, for the most 
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‘The vols. By FINKELSTEIN. Philadelphia: T ‘he Jewish 


Publication Society of America, 1938. Pp. ‘Vol. I, Vol. 
Except for Max W cber’s study of Pharisaic Judaism—a study which 
_Temained a ‘torso—there have been no sociological analyses of any signifi- 
cance in the field denoted by hone title of the book under review. ‘T o be sure, - 
, and many more, 
but none of them are in the r roster of first- rate Finkelstein has 
done much to remedy this state of affairs. Although he differs from W a 
& many points, he nevertheless is exceedingly objective; he is not simply 


defending his co- Especially are chapters deal- 


G. Ne w York: The ‘Macmillan 


Irish, etc.) are of 
exhaustive. One of them constitutes a 


in this field. He find huntries to differ 
BE. 
| — 
 &§ 
»  Go., 1938. Pp. cxxx+767 


ii 
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good teething ring for ‘students who are erupting ‘most of the 


Familie, Volk, und Staat. By Auras 
Verlag, 1936. ‘Pp. RM 3-4 


ti is the f present practice among g German s« socia 


or 


scientific or car ierkandt has th d this pattern, and 
a tactical gesture against him. Indeed, there i As is enough of 
solid portions of the treatise to overcome even m greater 

Fraiche It would have been well, however, to entitle the book simply 

“Introduction to Sociology,”’ for “ Family, Folk, and State” jo not exhaust 


the list Of social structures surveyed and analyzed. “The book would — 


Sombart and His Tepe of Economics. By M. J. Prornik. York: 


little > brochure provides a fairly good conspectus of the sociology 


and economics of Werner Sombart. Unfortunately, the author writes in a 
to go to the original i in order to make out exactly what is intended. To the 
present reviewer, at least, it seems that if studies as ‘comprehensive as this 
are written at all, enough padding should be placed on the skeleton to. 

z make it ‘possible for others than those already familiar with the field to. 
og it. Mortin English will turn this all too brief sketch i into 


my style far more German than English, and in many instances it is "gel 
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ference materials, the volume can be 
| rite prefaces 
— | 
— 


